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In approaching this subject it may be 
wise to establish our premise, that is, de- 
termine the meaning of specialized cata- 
loging and show what the curriculum of 
a one year library school is supposed to 
include. 

Specialized cataloging I take to mean a 
study of cataloging as applied 1) to a 
library of a special type, as a school li- 
brary, or 2) as applied to a library limit- 
ing its field to a special subject, as law, 
art, etc. 

The curriculum of a one year library 
school may include only the basic sub- 
jects of Library Science, or it may have 
a combined curriculum of basic courses 
and specialized courses, or it may be so 
arranged as to make up a course pre- 
paring for one specialized field. I be- 
lieve all three forms of curricula are now 
in effect. But I believe the accredited li- 
brary schools, as well as some other 
schools, are convinced that a one year 
basic course is necessary to specialized 
study in any field of library work, pro- 
vided the special field is one which re- 
quires training beyond the fundamental 
courses necessary to carry on in the aver- 
age library. 

Any curriculum which must be di- 
gested in one year must be very care- 
fully. made, because 1) the time is very 
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limited, 2) programs must be so planned 
that elementary courses will lead to ad- 
vanced courses, 3) students going into 
the field with only one year of training 
must be prepared to handle the average 
situations in the libraries to which they 
are appointed. 

In order to accomplish this basic train- 
ing, certain fundamental subjects must 
be included in the curriculum. The three 
R’s of Library Science must be found on 
which to build future study as well as to 
give the student the essentials with which 
every library assistant must be familiar 
when he enters the practical field. Such 
a curriculum should be framed to con- 
form to the true logical order of subjects 
on the one hand and should equally con- 
form to the order of unfolding those 
mental faculties which must be de- 
veloped if the desired qualifications for 
work with books and people are to be 
engendered. 

The basic subjects must be those 
which are common to any and every type 
of library. They will naturally prepare 
for elementary work, because in a one 
year course a student without previous 
experience can only gain a bird’s eye view 
of the field before him. He must add to 
this by plunging into practical work 
where by hard knocks and stiff expe- 
rience he will strengthen his forces and 
broaden his vision. 
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Without attempting to say what the 
three R’s of library work are, because 
my subject is limited to only one of 
these, I shall assume that cataloging is 
one of the three and shall try to show 
why it is a basic subject. 

Before doing this, however, it may be 
necessary to state what is now included 
in the courses called “Cataloging.” At 
the present time there is a great diversity 
in the methods of teaching cataloging 
and classification. Some institutions are 
including all subject heading work with 
the course in classification, leaving for 
the cataloging course only the author and 
bibliographical side of the book. Others 
are teaching classification and cataloging 
as a combined course, or as parallel 
courses carried by the same instructor, 
while some include all phases of catalog- 
ing in one course which is taught as a 
subject quite distinct from classification. 

Leaving out of consideration the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of these 
three methods of teaching, it would seem 
almost necessary for me when consider- 
ing this question of specialized catalog- 
ing, to include classification as well. I 
shall therefore use the term cataloging 
to include classification, and such minor 
subjects as shelflisting, arrangement of 
books on the shelves, book numbers, etc. 

To go back now to the reason why 
cataloging is a basic course. 

First—Cataloging is a library process 
common to all types of libraries and to 
libraries specializing in any field. No 
library can function without records and 
no libraries, except the smallest, can 
function without some kind of a catalog. 
The cataloger is the book keeper in every 
sense of the word, both as a keeper of 
books and as an accountant of books. 
We all know that every library, be it 
devoted to art, engineering, universities, 
schools, business, or to the general pub- 
lic, must make its books accessible by 
means of proper shelf arrangement and 
by means of an analytical index or 
catalog. 


Second—A course in cataloging is 
basic because it gives the student an in- 
sight into the analytical study of books, 
shows him how to get the most out of 
a book, what comparisons must be made 
between books, what ramifications there 
are in subjects, how books in various 
fields overlap, how old subjects are 
brought into relation with new subjects, 
and what subjects become obsolete. The 
course tends to develop in the student a 
sane but critical judgment about books, 
he is taught how to weigh them and de- 
tect their purpose. 

This knowledge of books is not lim- 
ited by those cataloged, the student gains 
a knowledge of reference books of all 
kinds as well; biographical dictionaries, 
bibliographies, library catalogs, encyclo- 
paedias are fam uar tools of the cata- 
loger. Miss Mudge, in addressing a 
group of catalogers in New York City, a 
couple of years ago, made the statement 
that she wanted assistants in her Ref- 
erence department who had followed a 
good course in cataloging because she 
felt that the problems of the reference 
librarian could only be solved by those 
who knew books the way catalogers 
knew them, and because only those who 
know how to make a catalog can get the 
full value out of using it. 

Order work is accelerated if one 
knows how to use catalogs and what to 
expect from library catalogs, trade cata- 
logs, and auction lists. 

Third—This course must, since it is 
applicable to all libraries, and training 
students to prepare a tool for all staff 
members, show the student the relation- 
ship between departments. No catalog 
should fail to answer the demands of the 
members of the staff, therefore the cata- 
loger must become familiar with the 
needs of the various departments so that 
the catalog will be ready to furnish first 
aid. 

Fourth—Catalogers must be trained 
for uncertainties as well as certainties. 
Too many libraries are limping along 




















with poor and inadequate records for 
instructors to ignore this. If it is dis- 
regarded, we are not preparing for the 
emergencies of the practical field. We 
must arouse thinking in our students to 
provoke inquiry as well as direct them 
in the ways of meeting existing con- 
ditions. 

Fifth—The course offers a_ certain 
type of training in administrative ques- 
tions. The Library of Congress with its 
printed cards which every library must 
consider, has given the cataloger a new 
problem which often demands a change 
in organization and introduces questions 
of cost accounting, questions of order- 
ing, etc., for which students must be 
prepared. Administrative as well as 
bibliographical questions are now before 
the cataloger. 

Lastly—A course in cataloging fur- 
nishes a most salutary form of mental 
discipline. It takes the place in the 
curriculum of the Library School that 
mathematics and science take in a gen- 
eral college course. It develops an exact 
way of thinking and doing, and the stu- 
dent comes to realize through such a 
course the importance of system, accu- 
racy and order. He comes to accept the 
fact that, no matter how much knowl- 
edge one acquires in handling books, 
unless this knowledge can be satisfac- 
torily passed on to others, the library is 
not fulfilling its purpose. 

I can hear some of you say that the 
mental discipline of cataloging was the 
thing which crushed your desire to pur- 
sue the subject after you left the library 
school and I can well understand that 
attitude. But let me assure you that 
cataloging is not all discipline, it is not 
limited to the writing of catalog cards 
and acquiring a beautiful library hand; 
this side of the work no longer needs 
much emphasis because most of the 
cards are either printed or duplicated by 
mechanical means after the cataloger has 
decided what is to go on them. In- 
structors of cataloging more than any 
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other teachers must realize that there is 
nothing so deadening as blatant discip- 
line and that the first thing to be done 
by the teacher is to awaken the student’s 
interest, to engage his sympathies and 
kindle his enthusiasm. These are the 
motors of intellectual progress and by 
using them it becomes easy to store- the 
mind with knowledge and carry mental 
cultivation up to the point of discipline. 

By making the above points I have 
tried to prove that cataloging is one of 
the fundamental courses in any library 
school. It becomes in a way a course in 
orientation, because it touches other sub- 
jects. Students of this subject are en- 
gaged in creating something which will 
be used by every member of the staff as 
well as by the readers. It is not too 
much to say that all branches of library 
service rest to a certain extent upon 
the knowledge derived from technique 
gained in a cataloging course. Catalog- 
ing must enter into working partnership 
with reference, order, administration and 
other divisions of our work, and we are 
forced to acknowledge that, consciously 
or unconsciously, it is an essential auxil- 
iary to many, if not all, of our under- 
takings. 

This being true it would seem the 
height of folly to shorten the course by 
the introduction of one or two special 
subjects at the risk of losing a thoro 
consideration of fundamentals. To en- 
courage students to specialize at the cost 
of losing a part of a basic course wauld 
be, in my mind, an injustice to the stu- 
dent. He would not only be poorly 
equipped if he ever wanted to change his 
line of work from the special to the gen- 
eral field, but he would continually feel 
his inability to work effectively in other 
lines of library work, because he lacked 
the essential technique which comes from 
one of the basic courses. 

This, however, is not the only and per- 
haps not the strongest argument against 
specialization in cataloging. The most 
convincing reason for not specializing in 
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this subject is because there is really, in 
my mind, no such thing as specialized 
cataloging. 

When we attempt to make a catalog 
of a special class of literature, or for a 
special class of readers, we seldom or 
never find it necessary to change any of 
the rules for cataloging. Our rules are 
those applying to all kinds of books, they 
are based upon the cataloging of types of 
books common to all fields of litera- 
ture. We do not train to catalog one li- 
brary but most libraries. The problem is 
not one of specialized cataloging, but 
merely the application of cataloging to 
a special class of literature or a special 
type of library. We must study the 
methods of research of specialized 
groups and become familiar with the 
shades of meaning of a special literature, 
learn the technical terms used by writers 
in this field, accumulate the best refer- 
ence tools covering the special subject, 
and apply the principles of cataloging 
already acquired. So-called specialized 
cataloging becomes then not a different 
subject; it is merely the application of 
the principles of cataloging to a special 
field. It is an applied science. We do 
not change our principles, but we study 
a new subject in order to bring into 
proper focus the special features needing 
emphasis. To catalog for a school li- 
brary, for example, does not require any 
new code of catalog rules, it requires an 
understanding and appreciation of the 
needs of teachers and students. It means 
that the cataloger must know something 
of the courses of study, the reading re- 
quired of students, the number of stu- 


dents to. be served and other demands — 


which are going to be made which the 
catalog can help in answering. 

In order to catalog government docu- 
ments there must be a study made of 
these publications. The way they are 
issued, the duplication of editions, the 
indexes printed which facilitate their use, 
the relation of the departments, bu- 
reaus and offices issuing them, the 


changes in names of the publications, etc. 
The new problem is not one of catalog- 
ing; it is one of knowing the problems 
which documents present, so that the 
rules for cataloging can be properly 
applied. 

Now the question may be asked, 
should not the course in cataloging pre- 
pare for all these specialties and types? 
It should prepare through teaching prin- 
ciples and the application of these 
principles, and by calling attention to the 
variations in the treatment of subjects 
as books come up for discussion in the 
cataloging course. Instructors of cata- 
loging prepare students to sense the fact 
that no matter where they go they must 
study the local needs. No two libraries 
are exactly alike either in organization 
or purpose, and an assistant in any 
branch of the work must make himself 
familiar with the purpose and needs of 
the special library in which he is work- 
ing. The cataloger is no exception. All 
of these special phases of administration 
and organization are determining factors 
in planning the catalog. 

The instructor in considering the needs 
will naturally emphasize the various 
kinds of libraries. This is very easily 
done, and it adds interest to the course 
and demonstrates how flexible one must 
be even in such a technical subject as 
cataloging. Students must realize, for 
example, that, while a large library 
would not make analytical entries for 
certain books, there is no reason why the 
same books when cataloged for a smaller 
library where fewer books are available 
should not be analyzed very completely. 
Likewise when books come up for dis- 
cussion their treatment for different 
types of libraries may be discussed. 
When a book on Myths, for example, is 
being cataloged it is interesting to show 
that the large library would consider this 
in its bearing on Mythology and it would 
appear in the catalog under that subject 
heading, but the same book if put into 
the children’s room would be entered in 
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the catalog under Myths so it may be 
used as a story book. 

Students who have successfully com- 
pleted a one year course in cataloging 
should be capable of cataloging certain 
types of special libraries such as school 
libraries, most business libraries, libra- 
ries for children, etc., and also those 
libraries devoted to special fields of lit- 
erature provided the field is not too 
special. It would be very difficult to 
make a satisfactory catalog of rare books 
unless one had studied the history of 
printing and bibliography, and one might 
hesitate to catalog law books and medical 
books before having had some experience 
in such special libraries, and we must 
confess that the cataloger of children’s 
books would be more successful if she 
had had training in literature for chil- 
dren, but much of this special knowl- 
edge can be acquired as one works. 

The best preparation for cataloging in 
a special type library is to follow a one 
year course in cataloging in order to get 
the fundamental principles of this sub- 
ject, then to supplement this with a 
course in the definite type library. In my 
mind it is much better for the student to 
get this supplemental training which will 
help him to be a better cataloger, from 
the regular instructors who are giving 
these courses than from the regular in- 
structor in cataloging. What is needed 
is not technique, but an understanding of 
how the catalog is to be used and what 
purpose it is to serve, so that the proper 
application of cataloging knowledge can 
be made. This special phase is ~more 
fairly given by those who are teaching 
the subject. 

I think students who desire to catalog 
in special types of general libraries 
could gain a great deal if they were en- 
couraged to follow certain courses as 
auditors only. In order to catalog in a 
special type of library it is not neces- 
sary to make an exhaustive study of the 
special type of library; a general survey 
is quite sufficient. By listening, without 
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being required to do the work demanded 
of the regular students, they could gain 
enough to show them how to apply their 
knowledge of cataloging to the special 
type under consideration. Courses which 
could be visited might include adminis- 
trative courses in children’s work, school 
libraries, university and college libraries, 
county libraries, etc. 

If such courses are a part of the one 
year curriculum it would be an easy mat- 
ter for the student to become oriented in 
his chosen field and at the same time not 
lose any part of the cataloging course. 

It is certainly more difficult to make 
a catalog covering a special field of lit- 
erature than to make a catalog of general 
books in a library of a special type. The 
large public libraries and university 
libraries have these same problems be- 
cause many of them specialize in par- 
ticular fields of literature. 

There are two ways a student can ac- 
quire, in a one year library school, 
knowledge which will make him an aver- 
age cataloger in a special field. 1) Come 
to the school after he has specialized in 
his chosen subject and follow the regu- 
lar course in cataloging. 2) Follow the 
course in cataloging and supplement this 
by taking special courses in other de- 
partments or schools of the institution. 
I believe it is not within the province of 
the library school to furnish courses in 
special fields of literature, but rather to 
encourage students to follow such 
courses already offered by other depart- 
ments. Those departments of Library 
Science connected with a college or uni- 
versity are well prepared to offer selec- 
tive courses leading to specialization in 
definite fields of literature. If such 
courses are carried while the student is 
majoring in Library Science, it is a very 
easy matter to correlate the two branches 
of study and prepare for a definite 
library. 

If a choice must be made between ac- 
quiring the cataloging technique, or the 
knowledge of a special subject, it would 
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be difficult to give advice, but my expe- 
rience has led me to think that a rather 
good catalog can be made by an expe- 
rienced trained cataloger even if versa- 
tility with the special literature is not a 
part of his equipment. Of course we 
must grant that the ideal cataloger should 
have both. 

There may be some confusion between 
the terms Advanced cataloging and Spe- 
cialized cataloging. Advanced cataloging 
work should include the comparative 
study of catalogs, the care of special 
types of books common to most libraries 
such as continuations, maps, manu- 
scripts, etc., and the general auxiliary 
subjects such as indexing, abstracting, 
annotating, cost of cataloging, compari- 
son of catalog codes, study of the best 
library catalogs, and administrative and 
organization questions touching the eco- 
nomics of cataloging. 

It will be observed that the two kinds 
of cataloging study are quite different. 
One must admit that many lines of 
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specialized cataloging could be more ef- 
fectively carried on after a course in 
advanced cataloging has been taken. 

I would like to add one final word of 
caution. I know in most cases it is the 
general opinion that cataloging should 
always be done by those who have been 
trained for the work. Advocates of one 
of our special type libraries—the school 
libraries—have put themselves on record 
in their Yearbook by stating that cata- 
loging in school libraries should only be 
undertaken by trained workers. This is 
indeed very encouraging. Cataloging is 
a branch of library work which is very 
technical, very important and very far 
reaching. Unless it is done by properly 
trained assistants the whole service of 
the library will be crippled, records will 
become confused and future expansion 
will be delayed. To recognize it as one 
of the fundamental subjects in the cur- 
riculum and give ample time to its study 
is to place it where it belongs in our 
courses in Library Science. 





The Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago! 
George A. Works, Dean 
been in progress during this, the initial 


Some months ago your president 
asked me to present to this group a pa- 
per dealing with the Graduate library 
school of the University of Chicago. As 
I understand it, this action on her part 
was taken as a result of a desire on the 
part of some of the members of this or- 
ganization to know more definitely what 
the School is trying to accomplish. In 
considering ways and means of meeting 
this request, it seemed that a formal and 
necessarily more or less general state- 
ment regarding the School would not be 
adequate. It was decided, therefore, to 
have not only the statement that follows, 
but also to give several of the students 
an opportunity to present reports repre- 
senting the main lines of work that have 
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years of the School’s operation. These 
speakers, I am certain, will be a means 
of making more specific and concrete 
than I shall be able, the character of the 
work that is now in progress. (L. 34; 
219.) 

It must be evident to one who is fa- 
miliar with academic developments that 
a period of five or six months is too 
short a time for an educational enter- 
prise of the magnitude of this one to 
take on any very great degree of defi- 
niteness of form. When there is a wealth 
of material to be dtawn upon as a result 
of the experience of institutions doing a 
similar work, several years are common- 
ly regarded as necessary for a school to 
establish itself. What shall we say when 
there are no similar institutions that have 















accumulated a body of knowledge to 
guide the new enterprise? Manifestly, 
under these conditions, the time that has 
to elapse is much greater. This is the 
situation that has faced this school. The 
two lessons to be drawn from this are: 

1. It is possible at this stage to do but 
little more than make a statement of 
“things hoped for’—to make a proph- 
ecy rather than render an accounting. 

2. It is desirable for the profession to 
suspend judgment as to the value of the 
school. You can not have an adequate 
basis for final conclusions short of ten 
years and perhaps even that may prove 
too brief a period. 

The character of the school was de- 
fined, in a measure at least, when it was 
made a graduate school of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The Board of Educa- 
tion for librarianship has applied the 
term “graduate school” to any library 
school requiring college graduation on 
the part of those seeking admission. 
From a certain viewpoint, this is un- 
doubtedly a legitimate use of the term. 
It is, however, a connotation different 
from that which the word commonly has 
in university circles. Graduate work 
means research, and research means the 
extension of the boundaries of knowl- 
edge. Before the graduate student is 
ready to extend the boundaries of knowl- 
edge in any given field, he must learn its 
present limits, and in the interest of ef- 
fective work on his part, learn some- 
thing of the technique by which other 
workers have brought it to its present 
stage of development. 

Manifestly, this is a very different ob- 
jective from those that actuated the ex- 
isting graduate schools as defined by the 
Board of Education for librarianship. 
Those schools are primarily concerned 
with passing on to their students a body 
of principles and practices that have 
been found useful in the conduct of li- 
braries. The authorities of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago were not interested in 
the establishment of a school of that 
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type. They were interested in a library 
school only if it were to be a graduate 
school in the sense that its primary ob- 
jective was the extension of the boun- 
daries of knowledge relating to libraries 
and librarianship. This does not mean’ 
that the school is better, or even as good, 
or higher, in the unusual connotation of 
that word, than the other schools. It 
simply means that its primary purpose 
was different from that of the schools 
that have been established previously. 

From the foregoing it must be evident 
that while the features of the school are 
as yet but poorly defined, its main out- 
lines were determined when it was made 
a graduate school in a university that is 
devoted primarily to research. This 
school must stand on its merit in the 
field of research in a group of schools, 
the members of which are dedicated to 
research as their primary interest. Re- 
gardless of what members of the library 
profession may think of. its policies and 
procedure, if it fails in meeting the ac- 
cepted standards of graduate schools, it 
will be a failure as an educational enter- 
prise. 

The foregoing analysis should make 
it evident that the school is primarily in- 
terested in a student body that shall have 
as its members those who are interested 
in research and have the ability to do it. 
May I again remind you that this atti- 
tude is not due to any feeling that re- 
search is the only useful thing in the 
world and that only those engaged in it 
are doing things that are worth while. 
In fact nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The world is filled with persons 
engaged in essential activities who are 
not in any way directly concerned with 
research. But any field of endeavor on 
the plane of a profession should have in 
it a body of workers whose primary con- 
cern is research. It should have in it a 
large proportion of its workers who have 
a scientific attitude toward their work. 
The spirit of research is essential to the 
progressive advancement of a profession. 
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The primary requirement for admis- 
sion to the school is either demonstrated 
research ability or a record of scholar- 
ship and service that gives promise of 
the necessary ability to do research. 
If the person desires to obtain an ad- 
vanced degree as a result of work done 
in the school, it is then necessary for him 
to possess the academic qualifications 
that are usually required by reputable 
graduate schools from those seeking de- 
grees. 

Not all of the studies that should be 
undertaken in librarianship can be inter- 
preted as research in its restricted mean- 
ing. In many instances they may be 
more properly characterized as service 
studies. Such studies are undertaken, 
both by students and staff when it is be- 
lieved that they will increase the effec- 
tiveness of library service. The largest 
study of this character that is under 
way at this time has to do with college 
libraries. The North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has appointed a committee on library 
standards. The present standard on size 
of libraries states that if an institution 
desires approval it should have a library 
of at least 8,000 volumes. What basis is 
there for putting the number at 8,000? 
This number is, on the whole, only a 
guess. An attempt is being made thru 
an analysis of the objectives of colleges 
and of the offerings that are necessary 
to realize these objectives to get some 
factual basis for setting a minimum size 
for a college library. This procedure 
will not only give a basis for determining 
the minimum size of a college library, 
but also the distribution of the holdings 
among -the different departments of 
knowledge, a standard that is entirely 
lacking at the present time. Naturally 
a study of this character is of such scope 
that it offers opportunity for a consider- 
able number of persons to participate. 
These preliminary studies will open a 
large number of possibilities for inten- 
sive studies in different types of institu- 
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tions as to the appropriateness of the 
preliminary lists for different student 
bodies. 

The school is organized as a unit from 
the standpoint of administration. Edu- 
cationally, however, every resource that 
is to be found in the university is open 
to the qualified student. The attitude of 
the school is not merely passive in this 
matter. A deliberate attempt is made to 
integrate the work of each student on 
the side of his library interest with the 
field or fields of related knowledge. The 
criteria used as guides in the selection 
of these related subjects are: 1) Will 
they contribute to the professional equip- 
ment of the student for the phase of li- 
brarianship in which he has decided to 
specialize? As a corollary to this cri- 
terion, the student has a more specific 
guide in the selection of work as soon as 
the specific problem for investigation has 
been determined. 2) The previous prep- 
aration of the student both on the side 
of study and experience. 

An actual case may serve to make 
more explicit the procedure. A student 
who had worked for several years in 
cataloging and classifying asked for ad- 
mission and stated that she desired to 
prepare herself as a library specialist in 
history. She had in mind qualifying for 
a type of work that appears likely to de- 
velop in libraries that are serving the 
needs of considerable numbers of re- 
search students. At once this means that 
the best practicable selections should be 
made from the offerings in the field of 
history on the side of historiography and . 
historical criticism. As. time passes, she 
decides to take as the subject of her dis- 
sertation: “A guide to seventeenth cen- 
tury materials in the reports of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission of Great 
Britain to date.” At once this indicates 
that some special consideration should be 
given the period of English history in- 
volved in the study. On the side of li- 
brary science, her work has been largely 
in the field of classification. 
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This student has a master’s degree 
with a major in social science, and has 
done some graduate work in history af- 
ter taking her second degree. This is 
taken into consideration in formulating 
her program. 

Dr C. E. Seashore, dean of the Grad- 
uate school of the University of Iowa, 
recently presented a paper on “Profes- 
sional and semi-professional schools or 
divisions at the graduate level” before 
the Association of American universi- 
ties. In the course of his discussion, he 
made a statement that sets forth so ef- 
fectively the policy our school is follow- 
ing in its relation to the other educational 
activities of the University that I should 
like to quote from it. “There is,” he 
said, “no justifiable demand for fixed 
curricula or the building of high fences 
about intensive professional interests. 
There is little demand for courses, and 
it is exceedingly important that depart- 
mental fences should be obliterated so 
that the man who is to be a professional 
in a particular field may have the fullest 
encouragement to reach out into any 
other field of learning in which his par- 
ticular specification may be grounded. 
All the laboratory and library resources 
and facilities of the institution should be 
at the disposal of each of these schools 
or divisions.” 

This statement indicates not only the 
relationship of the school to the rest of 
the University, but also covers another 
characteristic of the school. It has few 
courses. Of the few that it has, none is 
required of all students. The students 
sought are those who by previous train- 
ing and experience are past the stage 
where they need the type of course work 
that predominates in other library 
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schools. They should be ready to under- 
take studies in library science that will 
extend and modify the body of material 
that is the basis of the present library 
science. 

Ideally, the school should consist of a 
faculty, each member of which is con- 
ducting one or more pieces of research, 
and of students who have sought admis- 
sion because they are interested in the 
studies that are under way. They should 
be persons who by previous training and 
experience have but little to do before 
they can take a constructive part in these 
studies. They would obtain their train- 
ing by this participation and the work 
they would do in related departments of 
the University. It is not too much to 
hope that sometime this ideal will be 
realized in full. 

A school of this type would produce 
in time a body of factual material that 
is essential to the existence of a profes- 
sion in the fullest sense of the word. 
Quite as important, it would each year 
add a few persons to the profession who 
are thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
investigation—the type Sf person that 
has been well characterized in the follow- 
ing words: “The true research worker 
is of the calibre of the pioneer, and he 
feels the same lure, the same fascina- 
tion, that impels him to advance the 
frontier of knowledge in any direction 
which may be open to him on earth, in 
the heavens, or in the depths of the sea. 
He is seeking neither fame nor fortune, 
but his aim is always to penetrate a lit- 
tle farther into the unknown than have 
his forbears or companions; to advance 
the frontiers of knowledge, if ever so 
little.” 
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Winged Horse Sense’ 
Joseph Auslander 

Is there a place among us today for 
didactic poetry? The question suggests 
itself with peculiar force because none 
of the poets whom we consider elected 
and powerful seems to be writing that 
kind of poetry. 

And yet there was a time when 
poetry was the mother of proverbs even 
as it was once, not so long ago, the 
fountain of fiction and the voice of 
tragedy. At the mere notion of poetry 
daring to do anything but sing or snort 
prodigiously or perform circus stunts, 
we shudder. Whatever the poet does 
or does not do, it is the unmentionable 
abomination for him to teach. The 
philosophical poet comes equally un- 
der the heretic frown. Therefore poets 
like Robinson must either insinuate 
their message or speak in parables to 
a small clan. 

The poetry of the East has always 
been didactic. The great Hebrew 
prophets and psalmists thundered and 
prayed no less beautifully because 
their purpose and their inspiration was 
definitely didactic. It is feverish to 
deny that the evangelical and the vi- 
sionary songs walk under a curse to- 
day. The curse may be our recoil to 
the Victorian righteousness. But right- 
eous or not, Browning and Tennyson 
made great poetry. Even before that 
anti-macassar period so abhorrent to our 
intelligentsia, Shelley was certainly no 
less lyrical for being ardently prophetic. 
He has a hot social conscience and an 
Utopian frenzy in his blood—and he was, 
by the grace of God, a singer. The mel- 
ody never lacks, though it goes inex- 
tricably wedlocked with his passion for 
emancipating and reforming the world. 

Perhaps we can explain the phenom- 
enon of Edgar Guest even if we cannot 
approve it. He is essentially a didactic 
poet. What he teaches may be banal, 





1Abstract of an address given before the pone of 
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maudlin, feebly and blatantly ad- 
dressed to the great unwashed. But he 
is read, he is cut out and pasted into 
scrapbooks; he is reverenced, and, 
what is most important, he is remem- 
bered. In a time when poets are born, 
not paid, he is paid, and heaven alone 
knows how much. 

Is there something rotten in the state 
of Denmark? Do we stew in corrup- 
tion, political and personal? Are our 
morals in a mess? Very well, then, 
where are our poets? Why do they 
sleep? The pulpit emits the weakest 
little yap. Congress howls and filibus- 
ters like a caucus of coyotes. Where 
are our poets? They were wont once 
to go up and make augury for the peo- 
ple before the jealous gods. They were 
the priests. They warned kings and 
emperors. They were the movers and 
the shakers of the world: 


One man with a dream at leisure 

“Shall go forth and conquer a crown, 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down! 





An American’s Germany is the title 
of a little pamphlet issued by the Ter- 
ramare Office in Berlin with the idea 
of giving foreign travelers in Germany 
such assistance as will add to their 
pleasure and profit in an opportunity to 
come into personal touch with all cir- 
cles of society. The material gives a 
general survey of the most important 
institutions and a record of the most 
prominent social and other events of 
the immediate future with a list of the 
latest books. This was gathered by 
the Terramare Office with the special 
attention of fostering international and 
cultural relations. The list of addresses 
will be constantly kept up to date. 

Another pamphlet of special interest 
is one devoted to the Greek-Roman 
treasures of German museums. 

A third pamphlet, What is Going on 
in Germany in 1929, gives place and 
date of festivals, exhibitions, conven- 
tions and sports. 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


A Legal Change in Name 


Indiana State Normal School 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
June 17, 1929 


Editor, Liprarigs: 

I should appreciate it if you would an- 
nounce thru Lrsrartes that I have legal- 
ly changed my name, for rather obvious 
reasons, as indicated below. Tradition 
has it that the new form I am using is 
the original one. 

Epwin M. Fitzroy 
Librarian 
(Formerly, Edwin M. Pfutzenreuter) 





Honor for Librarians 
Is there not room to record some of 
the notable things that occur among li- 
brarians “holding the outposts?” There 
are pleasant happenings sometimes, as 
for instance: 


Miss Bell, librarian of Tulane Univer- 
sity since 1886, has been recognized in 
the years of her service as an important 
factor on the Tulane campus. Her name 
is one to conjure with as having contri- 
buted to the book knowledge of many a 
graduate who in after years became 
noted in the various lines of work. 

In recognition of her long and faithful 
service, the title of librarian-emeritus 
was bestowed with high words of praise 
of her long years of service at the recent 
commencement, June 12. 


Miss Anna F. Hoover of Galesburg, 
Illinois, received the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts at the recent commence- 
ment exercises of Knox College. 

Miss Hoover belonged to the class of 
’89 and for the past 30 years has been 
librarian of the Public library of Gales- 
burg. Commendation of the very high- 
est order was given her in presenting the 
degree and the press of the city joined 
in the praise bestowed upon their libra- 
rian. 

The Library Board of Scranton, Pa., 
at a recent special meeting passed reso- 


lutions deploring the loss of their late 
librarian, Henry J. Carr, and paying 
high tribute to the work he has ren- 
dered in the Scranton public library 
since 1891. The following extract is 
taken from the resolution: 

For 38 years and until the day of his 
death he modestly served the people of this 
great and growing community with no 
other thot than for their welfare, and it 
probably may be truthfully said of him that 
during all of those years no other man of 
the city did work of greater benefit... . 
He was the soul of courtesy, always willing 
and ready to give the benefit of his knowl- 
edge to those who sought the use of the 
library ... his duties were discharged with 
fidelity and his life of public service com- 
mands the veneration of all who appreciate 
unselfish public service. 

Henry O. Severance, librarian of the 
University of Missouri, received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Literature at the 
annual commencement, Central College, 
Missouri. 

Mr Severance has been librarian of the 
University of Missouri since 1907, going 
there from assistant-librarianship of the 
University of Michigan, a position he 
held for nine years. He received his 
B. A. from Michigan in 1897 and his 
M. A. in 1899. 

Mr Severance has been a member of 
the Council of the A. L. A., has been a 
valuable member on several of its im- 
portant committees and has done much 
service as an active working member of 
the American Library Institute. He is 
a member of the Bibliographical Society 
of America having served as its secre- 
tary for two terms. He was manager of 
the training camp libraries in the United 
States and later was appointed in charge 
of the library service of the Army of 
Occupation. He was also European rep- 
resentative of the A. L. A. in Paris, 
1919-1920. He has been an active and 
efficient member of the Missouri library 
association. He organized the Columbia 
library club and is a member of several 
learned societies. 
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Renewing the Strength 


HE last two weeks in July saw a 

greater number of library school 
graduates sent out from the halls of col- 
leges and universities than has ever been 
witnessed before. 

This is a fact worth noting with care. 
One wishes it were possible to note also 
what effect the arrival of these students 
in the ranks of librarianship will have 
on the character of the whole fabric of 
library service. Will there be an appre- 
ciable rise in the quality of the work as 
a whole because of them? Will they 
bring with them that spirit of service that 
has not yet met disappointment, that still 
views the ideals set before them in their 
student days as possible achievement 
and that adds by so much to the enthu- 
siasm necessary in the accomplishment 
of any good thing, to the vision that im- 
pels one to labor even tho he has to wait? 
It must be so. 


It is impossible for any body of work- 
ers no larger than that which mans li- 
brary service, to receive into its ranks 
some 500 earnest workers, well-equipped 
so far as technique is concerned, just 
out from training, eager to prove their 
power of helpfulness in the work they 
have been studying, and not be roused 
to a newer zeal itself, as does a lake re- 
ceiving the spring rains thru the various 
streams that rush from the hills carrying 
with them accretions of every kind, gath- 
ered on their journeys to the depths of 
their final destinations. 

Could one go further and picture the 
welcome which attends the coming of 
these fresh waters that make large and 
stronger the waves that sweep the shores 
of the new abode? And may it not be 
so with the element that enters library 
service in this year of 1929? One sin- 
cerely and heartily wishes it may be so. 





A Display of Interest 


A report of the recent Religious: Edu- 
cation association meeting, Des Moines, 
tells of the library group that held a 
meeting at which there was an attend- 
ance of 27. An interesting fact in this 
connection is that no delegate to the 


R. E.. A. conference attended the section 
meeting. The program was made up 
and attended by librarians. 

The findings of the Library section 
were drafted by a committee and pre- 
sented to the conference as follows: 
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1. That the influence of books through 
the library has been found to be effective 
among those in the humbler walks of life, 
but does not extend as greatly to business 
and professional men who apparently do 
not read as discriminatingly as might be 
expected. 

2. That it thus becomes the province of 
the library to make books readily available 
and serviceable to all. 

3. That the library is frequently unable 
to extend such service because of the lack 
of adequate financial support. 
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4. That the library is an essential educa- 
tional agency, its function being, not to 
teach, but to assist and advise readers both 
young and old. 

5. That workers in the field of religious 
education are not fully aware of the services 
the library can offer to aid them. 

6. That the library is ready to codperate 
with the worker in the field of religious ed- 
ucation. 

7. That conferences should be instituted 
between these two, leading to mutual un- 
derstanding and joint efforts toward the de- 
sired end. 





Dr Works Resigns from Graduate 
Library School 

The news that Dr George A. Works 
of the Graduate school in Library 
Science of the University of Chicago had 
resigned, came with a shock of surprise 
to the major part of the library field that 
has been much interested in the pro- 
posed activity. Wonderment as to how 
such a thing could happen struck into 
the majority of those who heard the 
news. A brief review of the situation 
so far developed seems to show the fol- 
lowing: 

Dr Works was appointed in the sum- 
mer of 1927 with the understanding that 
the year of 1927-28 was to be used in 
study of the problem of the proposed 
school and its relation to other schools 
already under development. The school 
at Chicago opened in October, 1928, with 
seven or eight students who had already 
attained some distinction in the ‘several 
lines of library service which they had 
followed. The faculty, each a specialist 
in his line, was announced and it was 
considered that the school was fairly 
launched. In the waiting year, much 
thought-was given to the proposed school 
by men and women who were interested 
and anxious for the foundation to be set 
true, sure and deep. 

The director and the university au- 
thorities took the position that there was 
nothing in the first year to report on 
achievement that was without a prece- 
dent set by the library profession and, in 





the earnest attitude of explorers, there 
was little said in that time as to what 
was being done or what the future might 
hold of plans. The main thing of inter- 
est was actual research in the full mean- 
ing of that much used terin, which as de- 
fined by Dr Works himself, means “the 
extension of the boundaries of knowl- 
edge in the library field,” not only knowl- 
edge of technique and the scientific prin- 
ciples on which it was founded, but 
knowledge of what needed to be done, 
how it should be done, and how far it 
seemed best to carry investigation. The 
standard of thoroness was adopted from 
the first. On these lines, the school took 
creditable place among the other schools 
in the university. 

When the announcement was made 
on April 12, that Dr Works had re- 
signed to become President of Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College such action 
seemed inconsistent with impressions 
gathered from his public addresses or in 
personal conversation with him. But the 
question “Why is Dr Works leaving the 
Chicago school?” received on all sides 
the answer, “I don’t know.” In view of 
the importance of what had been under- 
taken and the future that undoubtedly 
lies before well-supported efforts for a 
strong library school in the confines of 
Chicago, there seemed no impropriety in 
putting the question to Dr Works him- 
self. Accordingly, a letter was sent to 
Dr Works. In view of the fact that so 
large a number of librarians are inter- 
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ested in the question and the situation, 
the inquiry and Dr Works’ answer are 


given as follows: 
Chicago, Illinois 
June 11, 1 

Dean George A. Works 

Library School of the 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Dr Works: 

The leading question among the majority 
of those interested, and that covers the wid- 
est possible area, is “Why is Dr Works re- 
signing from the Library school of the 
University of Chicago?” One must accord 
the privilege to everyone of arranging his 
life and his work according to his own ideas 
so far as it is possible and does not inter- 
fere with the legitimate interest of his co- 
workers in any line of endeavor but a gen- 
eral interest does seem to call for a 
word of explanation in the present situa- 
tion. 

I ask you, therefore, to send whatever 
message you feel inclined to present to the 
library world in general lest the latter ar- 
rive at a wrong conclusion in regard to 
what has been, what is and what may come 
out of the present situation. Whatever the 
results, rest assured that your coming was 
received by very many with anticipation of 
more good to follow and your going creates 
a regret both personal and professional. 

Very truly yours, 
. E. AHERN 


Editor of Lipraries 


To which inquiry Dr Works replied 


as follows: 
June 14, 1929 
Miss M. E. Ahern, Editor, 


IBRARIES, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
My dear Miss Ahern: 

Your letter of inquiry is certainly appro- 
priate. I do not flatter myself that my per- 
sonal plans are of interest to any large 
number of persons in the profession. The 
future of the Graduate Library School at 
the University of Chicago, however, should 
be of concern to those who have an un- 
selfish interest in the welfare of the pro- 
fession and to this phase of your inquiry, 
I am replying. 

The University of Chicago undertook a 
piece of pioneer work when it established 
the Graduate Library School. Those who 
were responsible for the decision that the 
University should enter upon the enterprise 
were fully conscious of this fact and its 
implications. It is of course too early to 
make any final predictions as to the out- 
come. To one who has had an opportunity 
to observe this venture at close range there 
are several conclusions that appear to be 
warranted, and these observations I am 
making in response to your letter. 


The band of students that gathered at the 
School in the first year of its operation was 
small but it was composed of capable and 
hard-working individuals —a combination 
that is certain to get results. The advance 
enrollment for next year indicates that the 
group will be considerably larger and so 
far as one may judge from the credentials 
they have submitted, they will compare fa- 
vorably with those enrolled during the first 
year. Several at least will be working tv- 
ward the doctorate. 

Of the current year’s enrollment, all but 
two were on leave from their positions. 
These facts show there are persons in suffi- 
cient numbers in the profession who believe 
that additional study will increase their use- 
fulness to warrant the maintenance of a 
school of this type. 

The location of the School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was a fortunate step. 
The spirit of research so pervades the in- 
stitution that its students and staff were 
bound to be infected by it, if they came 
without it. Possessing such an attitude they 
were certain to have it strengthened as 4 
result of life in the University atmosphere. 
Any group of professional workers, no mat- 
ter how small, should have at least one cen- 
ter that has as its primary objective, re- 
search in that field of learning. There is an 
operas to make of the Library School 
of the University of Chicago such a center. 
This should not be interpreted as meaning 
that the School should arrogate to itself re- 
sponsibility for all research, but rather that 
it should maintain such conditions in its 
staff and surroundings as will make it pos- 
sible to exercise leadership in this field. 

The University administrative and in- 
structional staffs have had a cordial and 
helpful attitude toward the School from its 
inception. The demands of modern libra- 
rianship are so numerous that they reach 
into all departments of knowledge. It was, 
therefore, a matter of importance that a 
sympathetic attitude toward the School be 
taken by the other departments. A _ will- 
ingness to assist the School in meeting its 
problems has characterized the attitude of 
the faculty and the administration from the 
start. 

These conditions augur well for the fu- 
ture of the School. There are, however, 
some factors outside the University not so 
favorable in character that should be borne 
in mind by those who are interested in the 
contribution that the School may make to 
the profession. There was evidence of im- 
patience for results on the part of some 
even before the first year’s work was com- 
pleted. Large returns should not be ex- 
pected at once. More important, however, 
is the fact that the School should not be 
dominated by any particular library interest 
as the historical, administrative, etc. A per- 
spective should be maintained in its pro- 
gram of work. Its scope should be as 
broad as the profession. Even a greater 
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danger is that the School should come to 
be regarded as an adjunct of an association 


or organization. For any such interests to. 


dictate the policies of the School would be 
disastrous. The School can stand only for 
truth as fully and freely reached as is prac- 
ticable with the resources at its command. 
It had been placed at the University of Chi- 
cago and that institution should be free to 
develop it in accord with its ideals of re- 
search and the needs of the profession as a 
whole.. Those who believe in the future of 
librarianship as a _ scholarly profession 
should adhere to the position that it is not 
to be regarded as an adjunct to any group 
in the profession or to any organization of 
the profession. Under these conditions and 
these only can the School render the larg- 
est possible service to the profession and to 
the world of scholarship and service. 

The contacts I have made during my two 
years in the School have convinced me that 
there are those in the profession who real- 
ize the importance of this view. Their ac- 
quaintance and support have meant much 
to me during this period. I shall ever be 
appreciative of it and I hope they may con- 
tinue to realize the importance of maintain- 
ing this stand and of getting the majority of 
the profession to recognize its importance. 
The satisfaction ‘with which I am _ looking 
forward to my new work does not blind me 
to the encouragement that was given me 
by friends I made during my brief period 
in the profession. Sincerely, 


Gro. A. Works 


This letter gives a satisfactory picture 
of the prospects. In so far as it outlines 
conditions at the University of Chicago 
touching the library school, there is 
much satisfaction in learning that the 
University places no obstacle in the way 
of the school attaining the purpose of its 


‘ chosen director and that its authorities 


are minded to have the library school on 
a'par in privilege and purpose with the 
other schools in its circle of activities. 

The library world will wait with in- 
terest the further development of the 
Graduate school in the expectation that 
in due time its impetus to scholarly work 
will affect for the betterment both tech- 
nique and public service even in the 
farthest fields. 





For books but give the theme, our hearts 
. the rest, 

Enriching simple words with unguessed 
harmony 

And overtones of thoughts we only know. 

my Lowell. 
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Death’s Toll 

The belated news of the death of Jessie 
Freemont Hume, for many years prom- 
inent in library circles of New York, has 
just been received. Her death occurred 
in March at the home of a relative in 
Astoria, Wash. 

Miss Hume was the active librarian 
for about 20 years of the Queens- 
town library of Greater New York and 
under her administration it grew from 
one library in Long Island City into an 
effective system of more than 20 credit- 
able libraries. About 10 years ago, the 
pressure of untoward circumstances 
forced her resignation and since then she 
has lived a retired life among friends 
and relatives, meeting her fate and par- 
ticularly the painful end of her life 
patiently and without complaint. One 
who was of her staff at Queensboro 
writes : 


. She was one of the notable pioneers in 
library work in this locality. She gave her- 
self unstintedly to library service. She was 
always just and courteous with her co- 
workers, a true gentlewoman at all times. 

Those who met Miss Hume in the va- 
rious meetings will join in that en- 
comium. 

The following tribute from one of her 
staff is worth remembering: 


I was with her for 10 years and she in- 
spired me to follow her example and be a 
credit to it. Her influence was rare, and 
very wonderful! 


Miss Hume in her relation with 
others did set an example of good breed- 
ing, high ideals and of noblessé obligé 
worthy the distinguished descent which 
was hers. 


Ruth M. Wright, Pratt ’03, reference 
librarian of the James J. Hill Reference 
library in St. Paul, passed away on June 
3 after an illness of three days resulting 
from what seemed at the time a minor 
accident, the result of a sudden jolt of 
the car in which she was driving on Me- 
morial Day. 

Miss Wright was widely known, hav- 
ing held positions of responsibility in li- 
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braries in Lansing, Michigan, Portland 
and Salem, Oregon, Tempe, Arizona, 
Van Wert County, Ohio, and Newark, 
N. J., in all of which she proved herself 
possessed of the qualities of wisdom, 
scholarship, vision, energy, and the ca- 
pacity to direct and to work with others, 
to a rare degree. 

A librarian writes: 

Miss Wright was one of the outstand- 
ing library forces in Twin City library 
activities. She was a member of the 
City Club and of several art clubs of St 
Paul. She was one of the officers of the 
Twin City library club and we appre- 
ciated her fine spirit of helpfulness as 
well as her ability. Everyone who knew 
her was aware of her high ideals, a beau- 
tiful character far above the average. 
Her death was a great shock to us all. 


News received at the time of going to 
press brings the sad word of the death 
of Mrs F. W. Faxon, long a familiar 
name to librarians. 

Many A. L. A. members will remem- 
ber the great pleasure it was to welcome 
Mrs Faxon when she came a bride to 
their Montreal meeting and many more, 
especially the young, will recall the many 
occasions they enjoyed, as year after 
year, Mrs Faxon accompanied her hus- 
band on the tours and trips leading to 
and from A. L. A. meetings in the years 
he has led the travelers. 

Mrs Faxon joined the A. L. A. in 1900 
and attended 20 conferences. She was 
at Washington during the A. L. A. meet- 
ing but was so ill at the time she scarce- 
ly left her room. Tho the picture of 
health, she was much of an invalid. Her 
death at her home in Roslindale, Mass., 
on June 17 was sudden. 


Frances D. Patterson, city librarian of 
Palo Alto, Calif., since 1913, died June 
18, in a Santa Barbara hospital where 
she had been since April. Miss Patter- 
son was held in high esteem by the pub- 
lic of Palo Alto where she had lived for 
35 years. She went into the library in 
1903. 


Library for White House 

_ At the recent meeting of the American 
Booksellers’ association, a proposal to 
create a permanent collection for the 
White House library in Washington was 
voted enthusiastically. The plan calls 
for a gift of 500 v. at once increasing 
this number by 50 v. yearly. The pro- 
posal has enlisted the interest of the 
administration and President Hoover 
will not oppose it. 

In the presidential study is a library 
made up of reference books, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias and government docu- 
ments, that belongs to the nation. 

Books are sent to the President in such 
great numbers that within a two term 
period of administration, there will be 
collected from 4000 to 5000 volumes 
which, of course, are considered the pri- 
vate property of the President. 

When Mr Hoover came into the White 
House he found the shelves empty save 
for a few reference books. He had his 
private library moved from his Washing- 
ton home and today the room looks like 
a real study. Mr Hoover’s engineering 
and technical library, said to be the best 
in the country, remains in his home at 
Palo Alto. 

A collection of books for a library was 
begun by Mrs Millard Fillmore but re- 
ceived little interest until the time of Mrs 
Grover Cleveland when a room set’ aside 
for the library was made into a real 
library in which children’s books pre- 
dominated. These volumes have not 
been added to nor kept in repair and 
today have a rather sad appearance. 

The proposal of the A. B. A. to create 
a real permanent library and keep it up 
is most praiseworthy. 





This is the season. for changing tele- 
phone directories thruout the country 
and a little effort on the part of those 
librarians interested will add_ to 
their shelves a valuable reference book. 
Telephone offices are generally willing 
to give to libraries for exchange use 
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with other libraries, copies of the dis- 
continued volumes and sometimes cop- 
ies of the new directory for the same 
purpose. Fifty telephone directories of 
the larger cities have been given to the 
Public library of Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
the Bell Telephone Company of that 
city. 
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baking quality in connection with grain 
standards work of Bureau. Vegetables 
grown by Bureau of Plant Industry. But- 
ter made at Bureau of Dairy Industry, Ex- 
perimental Creamery at Grove City, Pa. 


The ice cream was set out as fol- 
lows: 
(Strawberry and Honey Flavors.) Made 


by Bureau of Dairy Industry from milk 
and cream produced at dairy experimental 








The Rauh Memorial library, Indianapolis, Ind. 


An Inviting Menu 

A menu used at the luncheon for the 
Agricultural libraries section of the 
A. L. A. was unique in its presenta- 
tion of viands, mental and physical. 
The luncheon was given by the library 
staff of the United States department 
of agriculture for their A. L. A. section. 

After each item on the menu, a note 
giving the history of the entry, offered 
mental pabulum to an extent that is most 
unusual at such feasts. For instance, the 
raw vegetable sandwiches entry carried 
the following note under it: 


Made by the Bureau of Home Economics. 
Bread and rolls prepared in Milling and 
Baking laboratory, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics where different varieties and 
grades of wheat are tested for milling and 





farm at Beltsville, Md. The strawberries 
used are a new variety developed in the 
Bureau and grown in North Carolina. 
Especially adapted to preserving. Orange 
blossom honey supplied by Bee Culture 
Laboratory Bureau of Entomology, was 
used entirely to flavor and sweeten this ice 
cream. According to recent experiments in 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, indications are 
that it will be a popular flavor. 


Many expressed the wish that the 
idea for the menu might become widely 
popular. Then might one feed mind as 
well as body. 





A Gift is Offered 


The Public library of Gary, Indiana, 
has three volumes, January to Septem- 
ber 1917, of the Current Business Cyclo- 
pedia, a business digest, which will be 
sent to anyone who can use them. 
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Additional Reports on A. L. A. Meetings 


Art reference round-table 

About 150 were present at the sixth 
annual meeting of the Art Reference 
round-table with Elizabeth K. Steele of 
Detroit presiding and Margery Quigley 
of Montclair, N. J., acting as secretary. 

Dr James I. Wyer of the New York 
state library, presented a paper on Ref- 
erence literature and work in the fine 
arts. 

Mr Wyer’s paper covered the entire 
field of art reference material, general 
and -special encyclopedias, books on art 
subjects not usually considered reference 
material, journals, bibliographies, and 
illustrative material of all sorts from 
prints and photographs to Victrola rec- 
ords and cinema films, indicating the 
ground covered, the probable reference 
use, and evaluating each type of material, 
with consideration also of the various 
kinds of reference questions and their 
sources. 

A paper prepared by Jessie L. Fred- 
ericks of San Francisco, on The Libra- 
ry’s part in San Francisco’s musical 
life, was read by Ruth Wilcox of Cleve- 
land. The attractive music room of the 
library is the center of much of the 
musical activity of the city and its music 
collection which, except for reference 
books and definite editions, ranks third 
in popular circulation use. The San 
Francisco library has a sound-proof 
piano room, collections of publishers’ 
catalogs, thematic indexes, pictures, pro- 
grams, etc., classified and indexed, and 
their extensive -analytic files and maga- 
zine indexes are a great aid to efficient 
service. 

In his paper on Codperation between 
art departments and art museums, Earl 
V. Browning of Peoria, Ill., urged co- 
operation between the library and the 
museum. The paper was full of prac- 
tical suggestions for a library in any city 
which also supports an art museum. 


E. Louise Lucas, librarian of the Fogg 
museum, Harvard University, and chair- 
man of the A. L. A. committee to confer 
with a similar committee of art museum 
directors, in arranging for the publica- 
tion of an index to art periodicals, made 
a report of progress. She stated that an 
announcement will soon be sent out to 
libraries outlining the scope of the index 
and possible terms of subscription. 

Officers appointed for the coming year, 
Elizabeth K. Steele, music and drama 
department of the Detroit public library, 
chairman, and Jessie L. Fredericks, San 
Francisco public library, secretary. 

ExvizaBetH K. STEELE 
Secretary 
Catalog section 

Three meetings were held by the Cata- 
log section, the general session, the 
round-table for small libraries and the 
round-table on classification for large 
libraries. The meetings attracted an at- 
tendance of from 300 to 600. 

On Wednesday morning, a large as- 
sembly gathered in the Auditorium of 
the Corcoran art gallery which was not 
large enough to accommodate more than 
a third of those who were interested 
enough to try to attend the meeting. 

Eliza Lamb reported on Codperative 
cataloging as follows: 


Last June, Mr Currier, chairman. of the 
Section committee on codperative catalog- 
ing, submitted a report to the section. rec- 
ommending a detailed investigation of ex- 
tension of codperative cataloging. 

A resolution was: passed referring the 
matter to the A. L. A. executive board and 
asking that $5000 be secured for carrying 
on the work. A committee was continued to 
make out a detail budget. A budget of 
$1200 for a preliminary survey was ap- 
proved by the Executive Board but it re- 
ported that no funds are available for this 
purpose. 


Prof J. C. M. Hanson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago gave a most interesting 
review of the Cataloging situation 1929 
from an international and national point 
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of view.! The statement presented was 
based in part on the report of the Inter- 
national committee on cataloging rules to 
be submitted to the Bibliographic con- 
gress to convene in Rome on June 15, 
the speaker being a member of that com- 
mittee. Attention was called to the fact 
that since the Anglo-American agree- 
ment of 1907 and the discussions before 
the German library association in 1910 
and 1912 and the resolutions there 
adopted, there had been no decided move 
toward international understanding until 
the last two or three years, a result, no 
doubt of the World War and the sub- 
sequent situation. 

Prof Hanson presented a summary 
showing the situation as to agreement 
on cataloging rules in some of the prin- 
cipal countries of the present time. It 
was pointed out that the Anglo-Amer- 
ican rules of 1908 had influenced more 
or less the cataloging practice of the 
English speaking countries, and also 
France, Belgium, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Russia, the Baltic States, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, and Mexico. 
The Prussian Instruktionen had simi- 
larly influenced the German speaking 
countries, including Austria and Switzer- 
land, also Holland, Sweden, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and to a lesser extent, 
individual libraries in Norway and Den- 
mark. . 

Comments and suggestions on Dr Ta- 
bolka’s proposals? affecting cataloging 
rules to be submitted in Rome were in- 
cluded, so also references to a new 
revised edition of the A. L. A. rules and 
possible changes in the same, the pro- 
posed new edition of the catalog of the 
British Museum, and the prospects of 
some modernization of the rules govern- 
ing that catalog which might tend to 
greater agreement with the Anglo-Amer- 
ican and Prussian rules as well as those 
of most other countries, and the possi- 





18ummary of paper presented at meeting of Catalog 
section, May if 1929. . 
8See L. 34:222. 
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bility of accessions to the new edition 
being printed on standard size cards to 
be distributed to other libraries on terms 
similar to those now obtaining in the 
Library of Congress. 

With reference to the domestic situa- 
tion, attention was called to a danger to 
the future of good and efficient catalog- 
ing in the lack of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of this particular line of library 
endeavor on the part of administrators, 
trustees, and others in control of funds 
and appropriations. This lack of sym- 
pathy and understanding for the biblio- 
graphic duties of the librarian has been 
noted particularly during the past 25 or 
30 years and tends to deter promising 
candidates from taking up cataloging, 
and makes it more and more difficult to 
find persons capable of handling the 
bibliographic problems particularly in the 
larger libraries. In view of the ever- 
increasing volume of books pouring from 
the presses and the constant growth in 
the number of students, investigators, 
and others who turn to the libraries for 
information, and also, the danger of 
costly reorganization due to inexpe- 
rienced help in the cataloging and classt- 
fication departments, a more sympathetic 
attitude on part of leaders and adminis- 
trators toward the work of these de- 
partments was deemed both desirable and 
important. 

American librarians with considerable 
justice, pride themselves on the perfec- 
tion of their equipment, their cataloging, 
and general excellence of service. Euro- 
pean colleagues have been disposed to 
view these claims with some skepticism, 
specially after examining some of the 
bibliographies issued during the last 
quarter century by American librarians 
and bibliographers with insufficient 
knowledge and experience. The repu- 
tation of U. S. libraries in the future, 
as in the past, will rest largely on their 
collections of books and the promptness, 
completeness and accuracy with which 
bibliographic questions as to their con- 
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tents are answered. A warning was 
sounded, therefore, not to let the biblio- 
graphic service of the library deteriorate 
because certain other aspects of library 
activity for the moment promise more 
publicity and appeal more directly to the 
public imagination and sentiment. 

Finally a special plea was made for 
greater extension of the codperation now 
centering around the Library of Con- 
gress, particularly the cataloging, classi- 
fication, and card divisions of that 
institution. 

Charles Martel related most interest- 
ingly, the reception and courteous 
treatment received by the American cat- 
alogers who spent six months in Rome 
in conference with the Vatican libra- 
rians as to the re-cataloging of the 
Vatican library. 

Mr Martel made many of his hearers 
wish that they might have enjoyed with 
him the surroundings of that beautiful 
library which he so graphically de- 
scribed, and were interested as Mr 
Martel recalled the impressions which 
the building, the authorities in the li- 
brary, and the various scholars whom he 
had met, made on-him. He predicted 
much influence on European library or- 
ganization from the activities which had 
begun toward making the contents of the 
Vatican library more accessible thru 
modern organization. 

Charles L. Hastings of the Library of 
Congress offered a resolution expressing 
the interest and appreciation of the Cata- 
log section in the recently published book 
of Henry E. Bliss, entitled the “Organi- 
zation of knowledge and the system of 
the sciences,” with the hope that his 
second volume containing the classifica- 
tion of knowledge would be published 
soon. 

Mr Hasting’s presentation of the re- 
port of the Committee on standardiza- 
tion of alphabeting practices was greatly 
enjoyed, as he presented in rather face- 
tious fashion the variations in the ar- 
rangement of city telephone directories 


in the United States. He had asked co- 
operation from the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice in bringing the variations to 
the attention of the publishers with a 
view 1) to the elimination of variations 
between directories themselves, and 2) 
acceptance of the method of arrangement 
that has been standard in American and 
British libraries for over half a century. 

“Factors in the organization of sub- 
ject headings” was discussed from sev- 
eral view points. Mary Burnham of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 
led the discussion. 

Miss Monrad of Yale University li- 
brary announced that the report on the 
dexigraph was one of progress and that 
the demonstration, owing to delay in the 
perfection of the machine, would be 
postponed until the Fall. 

Mary McNair of the Library of Con- 
gress reviewed the experiences and sit- 
uations that grew out of the work on 
the Congress list of subject headings. 
She said in part: 

“A List of subject headings” issued 
by the Library of Congress in 1927 was 
the third edition published. The first 
edition of the subject list required nearly 
five years to print and was completed in 
March, 1914. There were 14 supple- 
ments issued, the last one appearing in 
November, 1917. These issues were 
quickly exhausted and a new edition, 
somewhat larger, was completed in 
December, 1919. This, also, was not 
sufficient to meet the demands of other 
libraries and so the third edition was be- 
gun in 1927 and was completed about a 
year ago at a cost of $10,000. 

This Subject list, a bulky volume of 
1500 pages, attempts to cover subjects 
in all branches of knowledge as far as 
the cataloging of the corresponding 
classes has progressed. 

With the main Subject list, there are 
furnished to subscribing libraries, the 
Subject list with local subdivision and 
the List of subject subdivisions, as well 
as any supplements as they are issued. 




















So far, seven brief supplementary lists 
have been printed. The list is used ex- 
tensively in America while foreign hold- 
ers of the third edition amount to 102 
libraries, China leading off with 35 
copies, Canada with nine copies, Wales 
seven and England five. Several copies 
were presented to the Vatican library. 
The Sun Yat Sen library in Shanghai 
says, “We waited some time for the Sub- 
ject list.” The Soviet Republic has two 
copies of the list but does not like them. 

The Library of Congress catalog typi- 
fies the doctrine that a catalog is usually 
the work of many minds and hands and 
represents a long growth with ever in- 
creasing complexity. It is made by many 
different people in different classes of 
books often under different conditions. 
It is difficult to codrdinate the subject 
headings in these classes and maintain an 
even balance of headings. It is difficult 
to decide the- best form of subject head- 
ings. Words in common use in 1920 may 
be infrequently used in 1925 and become 
almost obsolete in 1929. Sometimes pro- 
fessional headings are made and these 
are usually omitted from the printed list. 
Altho a heading may appear to be out 
of date, it is not changed in the catalog 
always because of the very large amount 
of material involved. This does not ap- 
ply to a heading that is really incorrect. 

A subject index must be clear to guide 
the general reader, suggestive to lead the 
unaccustomed searcher, and detailed suf- 
ficiently to satisfy the specialist. It must 
be very flexible but the headings should 
not be changed often enough to confuse 
the reader. One should not be afraid of 
innovations nor too quickly adopt any 
terms as permanent headings. Its mis- 
sion is as a guide thru geographical, po- 
litical or historical by-paths to knowl- 
edge. To the compiler of subject head- 
ings no less than to the reformer, the 
words of Lowell may be used: 


New occasions teach new duties, time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 


_They must upward still, and onward, who 


would keep abreast of truth, 
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Julia Pettee of the Union Theological 
Seminary discussed subject headings 
suitable for a theological library. She 
told of her work in various libraries. 

In reorganizing the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary library she decided to 
make for that library a dictionary cata- 
log but there was no list of theological 
subject-headings available. A first rough 
list was collected from many different 
sources on slips and this was carefully 
counterchecked and synonyms elimi- 
nated. After the Rochester work was 
finished, she revised a working list of 
the headings used in that catalog. A 
dozen years was steadily occupied in 
making a dictionary catalog at Union 
Seminary and a careful list of those head- 
ings with all the references was kept. 
In 1924, the Union headings, the Roches- 
ter headings and the rough list were 
thrown together and checked with sev- 
eral other lists. The whole list was re- 
vised and mimeographed and is offered 
for sale. 

The list contains official names of de- 
nominations. These present many prob- 
lems. What are the official names of the 
various state and local associations and 
how can they be best entered? The Bap- 
tist church will hardly do since each 
church is an independent unit. The for- 
eign state churches and the vernacular 
for foreign denominational bodies pre- 
sent problems. How shall we treat Bi- 
ble headings? How shall we enter com- 
mentaries, under the name of the author 
or as a Bible text? These and various 
other special problems are perplexing. 

Mary E. Downey presided at the 
round table for small libaries. 

Dorkas Fellows, editor of the Decimal 
Classification, gave a helpful talk on two 
specific problems—the length of class- 
number and general versus specific clas- 
sification. Miss Fellows advocated the 
use of the full edition for purposes of 
reference but the abridged as a guide to 
length of numbers. She pointed out the 
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adequacy of abridged classification for 
small libraries. 

Officers for the next year are: Flor- 
ence M. Craig, Stanford University li- 
brary, chairman; Antoinette Goetz, Uni- 
versity of California library, secretary- 
treasurer. 


County Library section meeting 
The County Libraries section held 
an evening meeting on May 14. 
The following addresses were pre- 
sented: 


The Extent of county library service to 
rural schools, Edith A. Lathrop, specialist 
in rural education, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Contracts for county library service, 
Charlotte Templeton, Public library, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Reading for fun in Cape May county, 
Sarah Thomas, Cape May county library, 
N. J. See Lrsrarigs, p. 345-346. 


These were follewed by a brief busi- 
ness session. 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance of $77.69; and a total membership 
of 115. The plan of having two year’s 
dues paid at one time has seemed to 
be successful. 

The following officers were chosen: 


Chairman, Sarah E. McCardle, librarian, 
Fresno County free library, California. 

Secretary and treasurer, Elizabeth J. Ol- 
son, librarian, Umatilla County library, 
Pendleton, Oregon. 

Director for three year term, Mildred G. 
Brown, librarian, Camden County free li- 
brary, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 


There was also a brief discussion as 
to whether the A. L. A. standards for 
Statistics cover the needs of the va- 
rious county libraries whose circula- 
tion statistics as reported, vary consider- 
ably. A committee was appointed to 
louk into the matter and report at an 
early meeting. 

Marcaret E. WriGHT 
Secretary 


Library assistance for the foreign-born 

The round-table on Work with. the 
foreign-born, Miss Edna Phillips, chair- 
man, had for its topic: The library’s 
part in building up a harmonious com- 


munity life in a population of mixed 
races. Two brief talks were given, one 
intended to give a concrete illustration 
of the topic, the other to present the un- 
derlying principles. 

The state was the unit of community 
life examined in the talk on Library 
commission work for the foreign-born 
by Miss Phillips of Massachusetts. She 
said in part: 

Massachusetts is among the states hav- 
ing a high proportion of people of for- 
eign birth or parentage. The habit of 
reading good books is a power that helps 
determine the type of citizenship and of 
leadership, as well as the culture, of 
these people. It follows that in this 
commonwealth as in other states with 
similar racial diversity, the library com- 
mission has a great opportunity to work 
with individual libraries in. building up 
their service to immigrant readers. 

The commission, called the Massachu- 
setts division of public libraries, meets 
requests to codperate with public libra- 
ries in developing their programs for 
immigrant readers in the following 
ways: 

Consultation is offered on such topics as 

surveys of local racial elements; extension 
of library contacts with evening schools, 
racial societies, and individuals; evaluation 
of books owned by libraries in native lan- 
guages, and in English applicable to the 
reading needs of aliens and of Americani- 
zation workers; exhibits illustrating the 
handcraft and culture of the various races 
locally represented. 
_ Books are available for loans in 28 for- 
eign languages and in English in easy form 
for adult beginners. English books and 
clipping material on immigration and racial 
backgrounds are also available to Amer- 
icans working with aliens. 

Talks are given and regional meetings 
arranged for library staffs, training classes, 
and conferences; American clubs or socie- 
ties interested in the foreign-born; racial 
societies, and Americanization teachers. 
Topics. requested have been: The reading 
of the foreign-born and ways in which in- 
terested American societies can be of help 
to their local library; Introduction to li- 
brary use for the immigrant hitherto un- 
familiar with such service; Political and 
cultural background of races locally repre- 
sented; Important current books in foreign 
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literatures, and in English on topics of con- 
cern to Americanization workers. 

Purchase lists are compiled or secured to 
meet the needs of individual libraries. Li- 
braries with foreign readers are frequently 
circularized with lists of special interest to 
them. (1549 lists mailed during the past 
year.) Musical story hour programs to in- 
terest foreign children in their racial her- 
itage have been arranged for three races, and 
others are in preparation. 

Together with individual libraries, the 
Division’s specialist in the reading of the 
foreign-born works toward an informed 
and intelligent citizenship of new voters, 
toward a civilization in which libraries 
will to an even greater degree dissem- 
inate a reading knowledge of world 
literature, and toward the promotion of 
interracial understanding and a wider 
knowledge of international affairs. 

Discussion of ways and means of es- 
tablishing library service to immigranf¥ 
through commissions was continued by 
Miss H. Marjorie Beal, organizer, Pub- 
lic Libraries section, University of State 
of New York. 

In New York, there is no special 
worker on the library commission but 
regular work is being done by the secre- 
tary. Books in Russian, Polish and Ger- 
man are most in demand. Exchanges of 
books based on a census of books in 
foreign languages made several years ago 
by the State library association, are car- 
ried on directly between individual libra- 
ries, and not through the commission. 

Mrs Florence Brewer Boeckel, Edu- 
cational director, National Council for 
Prevention of War, discussed Reading 
as an aid to interracial understanding. 
Her discussion and the form her list of 
recommended readings: took were re- 
freshing in their practicability and vis- 
ion. Mrs Boeckel urged that reading for 
interracial understanding, “must begin 
far back of books of travel and of infor- 
mation, back even of biography and of 
the works of literature which reflect the 
spirit of a people. We must begin,” she 
said, “with books about the world as a 
whole which will show us the place of 
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mankind, including all races and groups, 
in the universe; with books that tell the 
story of a man’s life on earth as one 
story showing our common heritage in 
the past and our common hopes for the 
future.” 

A notable list had been prepared by 
Mrs Boeckel and was distributed at the 
meeting. The list was based on replies 
to a questionnaire sent the embassies and 
legations in Washington asking their 
choice of titles of books giving accurate 
accounts of their homelands. The World 
Peace Foundation considered the list so 
valuable, it has asked permission to re- 
print. 

Reports on lists in the process of mak- 
ing were unusually vital this year. Miss 
Elva Smith of the Children’s section re- 
ported that seven lists of children’s books 
in foreign countries whose readers were 
considered, were made and then the pre- 
liminary lists were revised by children’s 
librarians in the United States. 

Leo Etzkorn, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts library club’s French Book re- 
view committee, told of the committee’s 
procedure in evaluating each month new 
French books, from the viewpoint of 
public library needs. This has been 
found so useful that the hope was ex- 
pressed that groups elsewhere might be 
formed to review and then to list their 
findings for other major languages. 

The New Jersey federation of wom- 
en’s clubs sent 1000 copies of its book 
list, Aids to international understanding 
(1928 supplement) to the conference for 
free distribution. This supplement con- 
tains about 125 annotated titles compiled 
by the Newark public library. 

Orlando C. Davis, Bridgeport, Conn., 
commented on the question: What is the 
place and future of interracial work in 
libraries? Mr Davis was of the opinion 
that it was best to work with adults in 
groups. He said that the men and women 
in these groups speak English but know 
little of American customs, and they 
could be helped to organize their own 
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group meetings and then the planning of 
activities could be left to them. 

Miss Margaret Jackson of the Public 
library, Kingston, Pennsylvania, in a 
coal mining district among Poles, Slo- 
vaks, Lithuanians, and Russians, ad- 
vised that children should be encouraged 
to read books in their native language 
as well as English, as it is a great asset 
for them to know both and should re- 
ceive encouragement in this from the 
children’s librarian. 

MARGERY QUIGLEY 
Acting-secretary 


Training Class section 

Two papers by two people of impor- 
tance to the library world featured the 
meeting of the Training Class section at 
Washington. In the planning of the pro- 
gram, Mrs Addison Parker of Des 
Moines had invited Miss Helen E. 
Haines to make a contribution on “Con- 
tent and Method of Teaching Book 
Courses.” 

Miss Haines pleaded for limitation, 
simplification, and adaptation of instruc- 
tion to the practice of the individual li- 
brary. 

To the old method of stressing famil- 
iarity with reference material, the prin- 
ciples of book selection, and trade bibli- 
ography, she added a plea for emphasis 
on the modern viewpoint, and recogni- 
tion of the literature of today. 

The regular checking of The Publish- 
ers’ Weekly, the discussion of current 
events, and the formation of a book club 
or discussion group in a library, were 
practical suggestions offered. (Miss 
Haines’ paper will be presented in full 
later.) 

Mr Carl B. Roden, librarian of th 
Chicago public library, doubted the: wis- 
dom of teaching book selection to a 
training class, particularly when the all 
important task of book selection would 
never be entrusted to them. He stressed 
the necessity of telling the class why 
books were selected, and what was the 
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practice or policy of book selection in the 
particular library for which they were 
being trained. 

The policy and methods of book se- 
lection in the Brooklyn public library 
were the subjects taught in Brooklyn ac- 
cording to the statement of Miss Julia 
A. Hopkins. 

Miss Helen Harris of the University 

of Tennessee, Knoxville, spoke of the 
immaturity of the average training class 
student and his inability to grasp the con- 
tents of such books as To the Pure, 
Whither Mankind? Science and Human 
Behavior, Living in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. She asked what balance should be 
maintained between the old and the new, 
and spoke of the attitude of the teacher 
which should be infectious. 
« What is the most practical method of 
training assistants in the small and me- 
dium-sized library was the subject of 
Miss Elizabeth Smith’s comprehensive 
paper, in which she told of Albany’s 
method of instruction. She presented the 
practical idea of a regional apprentice 
class, and of the training of the appren- 
tices over a period of two months. Miss 
Hopkins of Brooklyn, Mr Evans of Som- 
erville, Massachusetts, and Miss Flora 
Roberts of Kalamazoo, who claimed re- 
sponsibility for the idea of the regional 
apprentice class, contributed, to the dis- 
cussion of Miss Smith’s paper. (This 
paper will appear later.) 

The chairman of the Training Class 
section for the coming year is Miss Eliz- 
abeth M. Smith, director of libraries, Al- 
bany, New York, secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Cora Beatty, supervisor of training 
class, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Nora CRIMMINS 
Secretary-treasurer 


Important religious books, 1928-1929 

A list of 50 books published during 
the library years, was furnished by the 
publishers for the Religious Books round- 
table exhibit in connection with the 
American Library Association confer- 
ence. The books were selected by Frank 























Grant Lewis, Chester, Pa. The small 
library list was starred and was dis- 
tributed at the meeting. 

Mr Lewis said of the books: 

As the Religious Books’ round-table 
books for the library year now closing 
I have selected a list which I do not ex- 
pect to be satisfactory to any one. Cath- 
olics will be pleased to find so many titles 
‘from the Catholic point of view but at 
the same time they will regard many oth- 
ers as unwelcome if not distressing. 
Protestants will be glad for some of the 
titles from the Protestant standpoint but 
many of them will note with extreme re- 
gret that Catholics receive the places 
which are given to them. Those who are 
interested in religion from a very liberal 
angle will welcome the attention which 
some of the works from their pens have 
been given but they will think it most un- 
fortunate that conservatives should be 
allowed to speak, as some of the titles on 
the list gives them place. Conservatives 
are likely to regard it as highly de- 
structive of religion when they observe 
that the list contains books which to 
some of them at least will be abhorrent. 
It may be, however, that, because of such 
varied characteristics and unwelcome 
points of view for nearly everybody, the 
list is in some sense representative and 
worthy of attention on the part of li- 
brarians and library readers. 


Matters in Council 
The Committee on salaries, insur- 
ance and annuities recommended the 
adoption of the following resolution: 


Recognizing the need for a research or 
statistical department in the A. L. A., the 
Council recommends that the Executive 
Board take action looking toward such es- 
tablishment at the earliest possible time, 
and it is suggested that the financing of 
this project might be placed in a charge 
for institutional membership on a service 
basis if other funds are not available. 


An increasing emphasis on profes- 
sional library education is taking effect 
and, in consequence, a general raising 
of standards in training agencies. 
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The Committee this year made an 
investigation with regard to salaries, 
etc., among staff members with the fol- 
lowing findings: 

Among 685 assistants, there are 327 col- 
lege graduates, 150 with partial college 
work and 208 with only a high school edu- 
cation. There are 339 library school gradu- 
ates, 170 training class, 77 summer school 
and 99 with no training. Out of the an- 
swers submitted, the conclusion is drawn 
that the typical library assistant is a woman 
with more than two years of college, hav- 
ing additional professional library training, 
and after eight years of experience is re- 
ceiving $1,597 a year which in pre-war 
prices is equal to $934. 


Budgeting this income according to 
rule, living expenses reach $1,644. It 
must be taken into account in this, that 
141 have incomes in addition to sal- 
aries. The average assistant’s salary in 
large public libraries is $1,687; in me- 
dium-sized public libraries, $1,393; in 
small public libraries, $1,449 and in col- 
lege and university libraries, $1,695. 
The cost of living runs in about the 
same proportion. The reports indicate 
that the college and university libra- 
ries are requiring college graduates, 
and in most cases, library school grad- 
uates for all new members of their 
staff. The average salary for assistants 
in college and university libraries is 
higher and the cost of living is me- 
dium. 

A quotation from Mr Ranck is as 
follows: 


With reference to the question of salar- 
ies, and the thing the A. L. A. should stand 
for, we should not talk about a “living 
wage”—a term I resent, since it usually 
implies a mere physical existence. The 
thing that the Association should stand for 
as a profession is a “growing wage”, an in- 
come which provides for professional and 
intellectual growth, as well as the physical 
well-being of librarians. That should be 
the minimum. A “growing wage” carries 
with it the idea that a librarian is in the 
position economically to be able to travel 
occasionally, to form social contacts on 
the basis of equality, and therefore, have a 
standing in the community life which such 
education, experience, and culture receives 
on the part of persons in other lines of 
work. In short, a “growing wage” means 
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that a librarian can lead a full rounded life 
both as an individual and as a citizen. 


On the whole, investigation shows 
that library assistants are at a disad- 
vantage both as regards trades and 
teachers. The report on a whole is 
more statistical and the personal com- 
ments are most discouraging and can 
hardly be said to reflect credit on any 
part of library administration. The re- 
search and statistics given in the Com- 
mittee’s report are offered with the 
purpose of moving the authorities of 
the A. L. A. to install a Statistical bu- 
reau with professionally trained per- 
sons in charge. In the opinion of the 
Committee, the A. L. A. has a respon- 
sibility in making known the present 
economic status of the library assist- 
ant, and that the pertinent facts 
brought to light will go far toward im- 
proving the present low salaries among 
them. 

Harrison W. Craver, chairman of the 
Board of Education for librarianship, 
offered a _ resolution concerning the 
standing of library schools as follows: 


The Board of Education finds difficulty 
in accrediting on an equitable basis the li- 
brary schools which are not connected with 
degree-conferring institutions. That fact, 
despite any other considerations, lists such 
a school as a junior undergraduate library 
school. The Board of Education, therefore, 
asked for authority to place in any class a 
library school which meets in general the 
requirements of that class and whose stu- 
dents equal in educational qualifications 
those in schools accredited in that class. 

A resolution adopted provides that 
where there is a committee of the asso- 
ciation on any phase of work and also a 
section dealing with the same problems, 
that the committee be regarded as the 
chief official media of contact between 
the corresponding sections and groups of 
workers on the one hand and officers of 
the association on the other. 

The Committee on library work with 
children made several recommenda- 
tions: 


1) That effort looking toward the de- 
velopment of a departmeut of library work 


' tendent of Federal prisons. 
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with children be started at A. L. A. head- 
quarters; 2) that a graduate course in li- 
brary work with children be requested from 
the Graduate library school, University of 
Chicago; 3) that an experiment be made 
in a community where no library work with 
children has been previously developed to 
show the effect of such service in raising 
the standards of. living and intelligent citi- 
zenship. 





Penal Institution Libraries 

The A. L. A. Committee on institu- 
tion libraries has been trying for several 
years to finance a prison library demon- 
stration. This has come about largely 
thru the counsel and experience of E. 
Kathleen Jones of the Massachusetts di- 
vision of public libraries who has charge 
of state and county institution libraries 
in Massachusetts. 

As chairman of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on institution libraries, Miss 
Jones has brought to the national com- 
mittee, the result of her observations and 
experiences in working in Massachu- 
setts where there are five classified state 
prisons for men, and these with the sev- 
eral county jails offer a very wide field 
of activity. Miss Jones has believed that 
until a man librarian could go into the 
men’s prisons, practically living there for 
at least a year in order to become ac- 
quainted with the vital problems of ad- 
ministration, the book selection could 
not be satisfactorily understood. 

By a recent gift it has been possible 
to appoint Myron W. Fuller, Haverhill, 
Mass., to begin a year’s demonstration 
in the Massachusetts prisons. He will 
work under the direction of Miss Jones 
and the A. L. A. Committee on institu- 
tion libraries. This committee will wel- 
come from librarians the titles of books 
which may be considered especially 
suited to a prison library. All sugges- 
tions should be sent to. Miss E. K. Jones, 
212 B, State House, Boston, Mass. 

The donation of $5,000 was made by 
the Bureau of social science of New 
York thru Mr Sanford Bates, superin- 
The out- 
come of the efforts will be of interest. 
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Library Meetings 

California—The last meeting for the 
year of the Pasadena library club, June 
1, was one of the most delightful held 
during the year. 

At the business meeting which fol- 
lowed the supper, Willard O. Walters 
was elected president and Mrs Patricia 
Dutcher as secretary-treasurer for the 
coming year. 

The speaker of the evening, Profes- 
sor Graham Laing, head of the Eco- 
nomics department of the California 
Institute of Technology, chose as his 
subject, Historical novels. Novelists 
noted for their brilliant pageants, fas- 
cinating characters, patriotic settings 
were set forth in all their gay attire! 
Glaring historical inaccuracies were 
ripped out in a humorous fashion most 
devastating to much of the standard 
fiction prescribed for high school read- 
ing. The speaker urged reading novels 
for the real enjoyment obtained, not 
for the history to be learned in this 
pleasant way, for more often than not, 
it isn’t history! Professor Laing pro- 
fessed a decided liking for detective 
stories. 

Patricia DuUTCHER 
Secretary 


Sacramento—“The Heart of Califor- 
nia,” was host to the librarians of the 
state in their thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention, May 6-8. The president, As- 
sistant-State-librarian Mabel R. Gillis, 
had arranged a program of such excel- 
lence that a large attendance would have 
been assured under any conditions, but 
with the added attraction of Mr Fer- 
guson just returned from a library sur- 
vey tour of South Africa and the oppor- 
tunity to inspect the beautiful new state 
library quarters, the success of the meet- 
ing was unbounded. 

At the first general session, Governor 
C. C. Young welcomed the librarians. 
The officers of the nine geographical 
districts of the state reported on their 
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meetings, giving a panoramic view of li- 
brary activities from the north to the 
south. The secretary-treasurer read the 
reports of the progressive work done by 
the various committees thruout the year: 
twenty additional libraries had joined 
the association; a new life member was 
enrolled ; an electrically operated library 
exhibit had been maintained at the Pa- 
cific Southwest Exposition at Long: 
Beach; a survey of library salaries had 
been made, with the recommendation 
that a publicity expert continue the in- 
vestigation and bring the facts to the 
public for the purpose of generally rais- 
ing library salaries thruout the state; the 
work of the certification of librarians 
had been furthered; legislation had been 
watched and sponsored, so that many 
county library salaries had been raised 
and general library conditions thruout 
the state strengthened; an investigation 
of the feasibility of establishing library 


- training courses in the junior colleges of 


the state was begun; publication work 
had been carried on with regularity ; li- 
brarians had codperated with the Parent- 
Teacher associations by speaking at each 
of the 24 district meeting held thruout 
the state, illustrating their talks with ex- 
hibits of the 15 Gold-Seal books for 1929 
as selected by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

In her presidential address, Miss Gillis 
reminded the members of the library con- 
vention held in Sacramento 25 years pre- 
viously with 45 in attendance, where 
many of the now indispensable features 


_of library service in California were 


wished for or prophesied; she also re- 
viewed certain Executive committee ac- 
tions of the year and recommended that 
the incoming officers give attention to the 
problem of rebounding the library dis- 
tricts of the state which have not been 
changed since 1908, with the result that 
population growth in certain districts has 
made them unwieldy. This address was 
greeted with a spontaneous rising tribute 
to Miss Gillis for her services during the 
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past year when she carried the double 
duty of acting as state librarian and 
managing the affairs of the association. 

State-librarian Milton J. Ferguson 
then received his welcoming ovation and 
addressed the members on the South 
African library situation, giving most in- 
teresting glimpses of that little known 
field, and outlining his vision of what ad- 
equate library service would mean to the 
people of that land. At the close of the 
session, Joseph Cummings Rowell, li- 
brarian emeritus of the University of 
California, member of the association 
since 1895, and its first president, was 
presented to the meeting. 

At the second general session, Vierling 
H. Kersey, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, gave an address, “The 
School looks more and more to the li- 
brary,” saying that America is at the 
frontier ; it is a learning frontier and the 
education for the enriched life leads to 
contact with the libraries for materials 
for instruction. “The teacher is no 
stronger than the materials at hand.” 

The first of a series of three talks 
given by Professor B. H. Lehman of the 
University of California, author and 
critic, was given on “Best sellers and 
the classics.” After defining the best 
seller as a book which catches the im- 
mediate notice of the world and a classic 
as a “book which has in it certain vital 
values which enduringly will appeal to 
readers,” Professor Lehman discussed 
certain current biography in the light of 
these definitions. He classed Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s Mid-channel as a book of 
great appeal and as a minor classic in 
spite of its Talmudic propaganda. He 
paid special tribute to Constance 
Rourke’s Troupers of the Gold Coast 
which is more than a biography—it is a 
pattern of its time, place and profession; 
here, gold and the stage combine to pre- 
sent a Midas story which will endurc. 
He also discussed Mrs Rachel Taylor’s 
Leonardo the Florentine, that life of Da 
Vinci which depicts a miraculous genius 


against a background crowded with 
images and containing all the riches of 
Europe. Emil Ludwig’s Goethe he 
classed as a best seller with certain quali- 
ties of the classic, setting forth the char- 
acter in terms of the conflict between 
the isolated man and the mixer. He said 
that Lytton Strachey’s Elizabeth and Es- 
sex is almost flawless, its author having 
the advantage of perspective and of a 
correlative figure with which to divide 
the mood reactions. All who heard this 
lecture will have a broader basis for 
judging biography as it comes into the 
library. 

At the third general session, presided 
over by vice-president Eleanor Hitt, Mrs 
Rose Berry of the University of Califor- 
nia spoke on the current exhibit ot 
American sculpture at the Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in San Francisco. 

Professor Lehman then gave the sec- 
ond of his series of talks on Poetry. 
After discussing briefly Frost and Sand- 
burg, he turned to Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, all of whose poetry he maintains will 
endure with its love of life and joy of 
living and keen sense of beauty. But he 
claims Jeffers, the poet of Carmel, to be 
the greatest of all with his symbolically 
resummarizing of experience for us; he 
is a classic and all his situations are 
symbolical and therefore should not 
shock us. 

Section and round table meetings were 
held. at which much interest and conse- 
quent good were generated. 

The reference service by the small li- 
brary, as presented by Amy Boynton of 
the Lodi public library, maintained that 
such service in a small community is 
more important than in a large, inas- 
much as it is often the only source of in- 
formation for the public. The problems 
are much the same as in a large library, 
but the lack of money, space and staff is 
usually more hampering. Careful buy- 
ing, judicious publicity and informa- 
tional talks were stressed by Miss Boyn- 
ton. 
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Kathleen Keating of the Berkeley pub- 
lic library told of the large library’s ref- 
erence department service to the com- 
munity. Miss Keating urged a knowl- 
edge of one’s tools, wide reading, broad 
interests and specially a localized inter- 
est in the reading tastes of the commu- 
nity and the realization that there is no 
“average citizen.” She recommended 
Gray and Munroe’s Reading interests 
and habits of adults as valuable in aiding 
the reference staff to gauge the interests 
of the public. She said that the refer- 
ence librarian should make a survey of 
all possible units to be served, know the 
clubs and the municipal departments, 
make use of all forms of publicity and 
correlate her department with all the 
governmental and social activities of the 
community. 

Royal Roberts, professor of econom- 
ics and psychology of the University ot 
California, brought out the slogan, 
“Know your Public” from the stand- 
point of the public, urging librarians to 
make use of the department  store’s 
methods of publicity, salesmanship and 
the study of current demands. 

Marion Humble of the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers prepared a 
paper on Changing trends in reading 
habits which was read by Mrs Barbara 
Cowles of the Oakland free library. Miss 
Humble analyzed the book production 
figures of 1927 with the increases in the 
fields of religion, philosophy, travel, 
biography, children’s books and fiction, 
relatively as given. She feeis that the 
growing public library rental fiction col- 
lections release library funds for the pur- 
chase of more permanent books. 

Miss De Gelder was elected president 
of the reference section for the coming 
year. 

The college and university librarians 
met under the leadership of Willis H. 
Kerr of Pomona College. An unusual 
feature was a roll call of college and uni- 
versity libraries with each librarian pres- 
ent reporting the number of volumes, 
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student and faculty enrollments, budget, 
date of establishment, number of student 
assistants, staff and other items for the 
respective institutions; the result was a 
wide sweeping picture of such libraries 
in California with many interesting bits 
of relatively unknown history coming to 
the surface. Special collections were de- 
scribed and the following pertinent proj- 
ects were discussed: methods of attract- 
ing and inviting gifts, browsing rooms, 
cultural reading, rental collections, and 
the union list of research material in 
Southern California. 

The Third general session was devoted 
to work with the schools. Margaret 
Girdner of the Galileo high school of 
San Francisco, speaking on “Some high 
school library visions,” ably discussed 
various controversial subjects. She 
pointed out the dangers in the student- 
centered recitation which divided the 
school library into class room collections, 
so that the library becomes a shipping 
department only, that good librarians are 
discouraged from entering such a field 
where the work may become merely 
clerical. She also discussed the care of 
the text-book as opposed to the non-care 
of the text-book by the librarian, con- 
cluding that although some school li- 
brarians resent being “bothered” with 
the care of text books, such care is really 
an opportunity to increase the library 
staff, leaving the head librarian free for 
supervisorial work and making her the 
recognized book specialist of the build- 
ing, coming in contact with every child 
and teacher. Miss Girdner stated that 
the training of the teacher in the use of 
books and of the library should be done 
in teachers’ colleges and university train- 
ing schools; it should be a charge on the 
school administration and not on the 
county or the public library. She con- 
cluded her most informational and help- 
ful talk by outlining the worth-while 
work being done by the northern and 
southern sections of the School Library 
association. 
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Jasmine Britton spoke on “New di- 
mensions in schools and libraries,” say- 
ing that in visions and ideals the school 
and the library people are one and that 
they differ only in matters of administra- 
tion; the logical medium of service for 
the small city school is the public li- 
brary; for the rural school it is the 
county library; and for the large city 
school, another medium is required. She 
maintains that when a school system be- 
comes large enough it should carry its 
own burden, have its own special collec- 
tion and not pay for “service.” Nicho- 
las Ricciardi, chief, Division of city sec- 
ondary schools of the State department 
of education, said that librarians and 
teachers have in common such problems 
as publicity, salaries, certification, etc., 
and that working together they can mold 
the ideals of youth. -He pleaded that we 
should let the young people speak for 
themselves and not-accept newspaper ac- 
counts of surface activities as true in- 
dices of the youth of America. 

The following officers were elected 
and installed for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Mrs Julia G. Babcock; vice-presi- 
dent, John B. Kaiser; secretary-treas- 
urer, Hazel G. Gibson. Susan T. Smith 
of Berkeley was elected member of the 
A. L. A. Council. 

Constance Ewing of the Portland li- 
brary was the Pacific Northwest library 
association delegate to the meeting and 
greetings were received from Anne Mul- 
heron of the same institution. 

The traditional Jinks dinner was held 
carrying out the days of ’49 motif, with 
the officers and committee members 
dressed in the picturesque ’49 costumes. 
Hilliard Welsh of the Native Sons gave 
a brief address on the early mining days 
of California and 16 dancers in ’49 cos- 
tume gave exhibition dances of the per- 
iod. Incidental music was furnished by 
a group of miners from the famous Am- 
ador County mining section. The Com- 
munity players presented a melodrama, 
The Two Bonneycastles, exactly as pro- 


duced by troupers in Sacramento in the 
1870 period. 

A drive about Sacramento gave the 
visitors an opportunity to view the love- 
ly trees and flowers of the capital city 
as well as the historic points. The meet- 
ing was climaxed by a visit to the State 
library which was open to visitors in all 
departments, with the courteous staff 
present. 

Haze G. Gipson 
Secretary-treasurer 


India—The fourth meeting of the Ba- 
roda State library conference ‘was held, 
March 28-29, in Amreli, the capital of 
H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar’s terri- 
tories in Kathiawar. The meeting was 
attended by 250 delegates from Baroda 
libraries and officials and prominent citi- 
zens of Amreli. A number of educa- 
tional officers of neighboring states also 
were present. : 

Exhibitions formed important fea- 
tures in the meetings and the leaders in 
these were the Baroda libraries. An ex- 
hibition of books from the British pub- 
lishers, supply houses, binders, etc., were 
also interesting. Some old Indian peri- 
odicals, important in their day but now 
discontinued, were on view. A volume 
on Baroda and its libraries, illustrating 
an account of the Baroda library move- 
ment by Mr N. M. Dutt, created much 
attention also. 

- The situation of the libraries in India 
was reviewed by the speakers and a 
spirit of progress was evident in all that 
was said and done. Resolutions asking 
for a wider extension of library service 
were approved. Thanks were tendered 
for those patrons who had fostered the 
movement. Regret was expressed that 
574 Baroda villages had schools but no 
libraries. It was stated by several that 
guidance in reading among adults should 
be given on the lines of the National 
Home Reading Union of England. 

On invitation of the Public library of 
the ancient and historical city of Patan, 
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it was decided that the next annual con- 


ference should be held there. 


New England—At the meeting of the 
New England college librarians at Clark 
University, June 7, Smoking in college 
libraries, was the topic discussed. Only 
two of the librarians present favored 
permitting the students to smoke while 
studying, the rest expressed decided dis- 
approval. This topic has been discussed 
a number of times in past meetings, but 
evidently small progress in favor of 
smoking privilege has been made. It was 
noted that those in favor of the proposi- 
tion were smokers and the majority of 
those opposed were non-smokers. 

The meeting on Friday night was held 
in honor of Dr Louis N. Wilson and two 
other librarians who have recently re- 
tired, William C. Lane, librarian at Har- 
vard, and William J. James, librarian at 
Wesleyan College. 

Dr H. L. Koopman, librarian at 
Brown University, delivered the address 
of the evening on “Men and meetings of 
a quarter century.” He outlined the his- 
tory of the association since its estab- 
lishment in 1904,-reviewing the meetings, 
speakers, places of meetings and the top- 
ics of the various annual gatherings. Dr 
Koopman believes that the period of 
man’s greatest efficiency is the second 
third of his life, those years between 33 
and 66. He asserted that a successful 
librarian must be a good administrator 
and a great scholar. 

The session on Saturday was de- 
voted to round-table discussions of 
topics which had been chosen before- 
hand but on which there was no pre- 
pared addresses. The Securing of 
books on approval, direct from the 
publishers; Standardization of library 
reports; Circulation statistics; Depart- 
mental libraries; Purchase of duplicates; 
Inter-library loans of periodicals; Relay- 
ing of inter-library loan requests; and 
Instructing freshmen in the use of the 
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library, occupied the attention of the 
day. 

Luncheon for 76 was served at noon 
in the Holy Cross college refectory. 


Rhode Island—The twenty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Rhode Island library 
association was held at the Westerly 
public library, June 6. The association 
was graciously welcomed by the retiring 
president, Miss Adele C. Martin, whose 
constructive ideas and whole-hearted 
service rendered during the past two 
years, are deeply appreciated by the offi- 
cers and members of the association. 

James M. Pendleton of the board of 
trustees of the Westerly public library 
in his welcome made everyone feel at 
home in the beautiful new auditorium of 
the library which was made especially 
attractive by an abundant display of the 
season’s flowers. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Mrs Sara E. Sherman, 
librarian of the Elmwood public library, 
Providence ; first vice-president, May V. 
Crenshaw, librarian of the People’s li- © 
brary, Newport; second vice-president, 
Mrs Mary S. Puech, librarian of the 
Rhode Island school of design, Provi- 
dence ; corresponding secretary, Florence 
G. Moulton, librarian of the Pawtucket 
senior high school; recording secretary, 
Grace H. Hall, librarian of the Harris 
Institute, Woonsocket; treasurer, Ger- 
trude E. Brown, assistant, Providence 
public library. The new members of the 
Executive committee: Ruth E. Greene, 
librarian of the Commercial high school, 
Providence, and Laurence M. Shaw, 
assistant-treasurer, Providence public li- 
brary. 

John Chancellor, Readers’ adviser of 
the New Haven public library, gave a 
talk on Helping readers with a purpose, 
Alice Haynes of the. Newark public li- 
brary staff, spoke on Supplementing 
books with museum objects and pictures ; 
Professor Edward H. Dewey of Har- 
vard University, gave a scholarly and 
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stimulating address on Development and 
influence of the psychological novel. 

An unusually delightful feature of this 
meeting was a two-hour drive in private 
cars along the beach resorts near Wes- 
terly, leaving at the Misquamicut Beach 
all those who could stay over for an open 
air supper, and returning those who 
could not stay, to their trains and busses. 

About 100 of the 300 active members 
of the association were present at this 
meeting, which will long be remembered 
as one of the most delightful. 


Coming meetings 
The Colorado library association will 
meet at Greeley, Colorado, October 10- 
11. 


The Pennsylvania library association 
will hold its annual meeting at Pocono 
Manor, Pocono Summit Station, Penn- 
sylvania, October 22-25. 


The following state library meetings 
will be held as noted: 


Pacific Northwest library association, Spo- 
kane, Washington, August 29-31. 

Vermont library association, Springfield, 
Vermont, September 24-25. 

New York library association, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., October 7-12. 

Ohio library association, Cincinnati, Octo- 
ber 9-11. 

Wisconsin library association, Wausau, Oc- 
tober 9-11. 
Illinois library association, Urbana, October 





Conference of Newspaper Librarians 

By what method, or methods, can a 
newspaper library classify, file and have 
available again at a moment’s notice the 
great mass of material which comprises 
the newspaper’s historical working capi- 
tal? This, broadly speaking, was a ques- 
tion that was discussed at the annual 
conference of the Newspaper library 
group, meeting in connection with the 
Special Libraries association, at Wash- 
ington, May 13-15. 


- 





Your mind is more than a kingdom! 
It is an illimitable empire! 
—Bennett. 


American Library Association 
Publications 

The following items were issued in 
May and June: 

Oa tae and reference library yearbook 
No. 1 

Children’s library yearbook No. 1 

School library yearbook No. 3 

Readable books in many subjects, Emma 
Felsenthal 

Reading service to the foreign-born 

The Reference department, Charles F. 
McCombs 

Voiuntary education through the public 
library, Judson T. Jennings 

Reading with a purpose—Advertising, E. 
E. Calkins 

Reading with a purpose—Mental hy- 
giene, F. E. Williams 

The Public library in the United States, 
A. E. Bostwick 

How to organize a county library cam- 
paign (pam.) 

The Public Library in the United 
States by Arthur E. Bostwick, a little 
volume with pictures of library in- 
teriors, is evidently prepared, as one 
may see, for the man in the street who 
by some process has become interested in 
library service. In his own inimitable 
fashion, Dr Bostwick has interpreted 
his book of interesting pictures with a 
story about them, as only Dr Bostwick 
could. 

The Committee on library extension 
has issued a small booklet with the title, 
How to organize a county library cam- 
paign. The volume is put out under the 
name of the Committee on library ex- 
tension all of whom have been more or 
less closely connected with such work, 
but one sees the orderly process of the 
mind of the Executive secretary of the 
Library Extension committee, put the 
material of the pamphlet in order and 
present it in this logical fashion to the 
public. It is good material and will un- 
doubtedly be of service. 

A pamphlet Reading Service to the 
Foreign Born is another booklet issued, 
the material of which is also furnished 
by those familiar with the subject mat- 
ter of the book. Such names as Eleanor 
Ledbetter, Adelaide Evans, Marion 


Schibsby and Mrs Charles H. Danforth 
































join in the work that has done so much 
toward better understanding of the serv- 
ice of print for the foreign-born in our 
midst. 

Their presentation of the importance 
of approaching this work with the few- 
est mistakes possible is backed up by the 
lists which the volume contains. Lists 
for the various racial groups, dealers in 
foreign books, work of library and 
school, and racial organizations with 
educational programs add a_ liberal 
amount of instruction as to the treatment 
of the foreign literature from libraries. 

Charles F. McCombs presents a dis- 
sertation on “The Reference Depart- 
ment” based on the earlier edition by 
E. C. Richardson which has long been 
out of print. 

The booklet is No. 22 of the long ex- 
pected Manual of Economy. In han- 
dling this little group of books, the re- 
viewer, aside from any notion of library 
economy, wonders as to the lack of finan- 
cial economy, convenience in handling, 
storage and study which the publications 
of the A. L. A. present, in the variety of 
shapes, sizes, and colors offered in the 
volumes, not even those that belong 
to a series suggesting their place on 
the shelves. Is this the result of being 
free from the entanglement that comes 
from lack of funds and space and serv- 
ice in caring for office material? 

The Reading with a Purpose Series 
presents two books this time that might 
be said to be antipodes, Advertising and 
Mental hygiene. Advertising, as the 
preface tells us, has been prepared for 
two classes of readers—first, business 
men of all kinds who might naturally be 
interested in advertising; and second, 
that vast army of young people who are 
interested in advertising as a vocation. 

It is said of the author, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, that he made his way from 
printer to newspaper man, to advertis- 
ing manager of a department store, on, 
until he is now president of a great ad- 
vertising firm. He is a man of whom his 
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publishers say “he has contributed to 
practically every business and advertising 
publication and to a number of the lead- 
ing general periodicals.” 

The book after discussing the various 
kinds of advertising and the manner of 
dealing with it, suggests four books 
which Mr Calkins appraises in such man- 
ner as supports his choice in offering 
them: Making advertisements and. mak- 
ing them pay, Roy S. Durstine; Adver- 
tising elements and principles, George H. 
Sheldon; What about advertising? Ken- 
neth M. Goode and Harford Powel, Jr. ; 
Advertising copy, George B. Hotchkiss ; 
Layout in advertising, W. A. Dwiggins; 
and Business the civilizer, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins. 

At the opposite end of the pole is 
Mental hygiene by Frankwood E. Wil- 
liams, M.D., who according to the road 
of experience he has traveled from a 
college student who became interested in 
mental hygiene until now he, as director 
of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, must know his subject. He 
certainly has gathered sufficient infor- 
mation and experience to make it worth 
while for those who are interested to 
read under his direction as he presents 
the subject, Physical and mental hy- 
giene. 

Five books which he appraises and 
recommends are: Social aspects of men- 
tal hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams and 
others; The problem child at home, 
Mary Buell Sayles; Everyday problems 
of the everyday child, Douglas A. Thom; 
Outwitting our nerves, Josephine A. 
Jackson and Helen M. Salisbury; and 
Psychology of insanity, Bernard Hart. 





The school annual of the St Cath- 
arines Collegiate Institute, Ontario, for 
1929, a most commendable sample of its 
kind, has a remarkably good appraisal 
of the school library at St Catharines 
showing appreciation of the library on 
the part of the students. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
Chang Tsung-chang, former war 
lord of Shantung, has presented to the 
Library of Congress thru the American 
minister in Peking, a complete set of 
the Chinese classics in facsimile script 
of the ninth century, A. D. 


A pamphlet of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, a brief descrip- 
tion of its resources, organization and 
work, compiled by Claribel R. Barnett, 
the librarian, has. been issued. This is 
something that libraries outside the great 
cosmopolitan centers should have of easy 
access. 


“The Romance of Polar Discoveries” 
is a list issued by the Minneapolis pub- 
lic library on which 10 books relating 
to interesting polar voyages in the 
nineteenth century, and about twice as 
many in the twentieth century are giv- 
en. Here is something for hot days, 
but especially to be offered to young 
men in need of ideals. 


The Public library, St. Louis, Mo., 
has issued a list of books and articles 
relating to the Ozark region compiled 
by Mildred Boatman, first assistant in 
the Reference department. 

The books are classified under the 
subject, History, description and 
archaeology. In addition, are given a 
number. of periodical articles, railroad 
folders, geological reports, maps and 
some 20 titles of fiction relating to the 
region. 


The American library in Paris has pub- 
lished a volume entitled American Law 
which is a finding list of books on this 
subject in public and private collections 
in Paris. It is a bulky little volume of 
140 pages arranged alphabetically by 
authors. The foreword states that no- 
where in France is there a. really ade- 
quate collection of books expounding 
American law or descriptive of Ameri- 
can legal institutions and the list is ex- 


pected to furnish information for both 
France and the United States. 


A book which touches upon a new 
field in colonial history is soon to be 
issued by the F. W. Faxon Company, 
Boston. It pictures the life of fisher- 
men, traders, and planters along the 
New England coast before the settle- 
ment of Boston. Plymouth, on account 
of the writings of Governor Bradford, 
has absorbed all the interest which 
readers have in this period. Charles K. 
Bolton, author of this new book en- 
titled, The Real founders of New Eng- 
land, attempts, for the first time, to treat 
Plymouth in its proper relation to the 
rest of the coast. 


The Public library of New York has 
issued a pamphlet of some 40 pages un- 
der the title Causes and Prevention of 
Deterioration in Book Materials. It is 
compiled by Robert P. Walton of the 
Science and Technology division of the 
library from a wide field of discussion 
by authorities in these matters. 

The contents discuss: Preservation 
and durability of book papers; Deterior- 
ation of bookbinding leathers and treat- 
ment relating thereto. Its entries are 
ranged under authors mostly with notes 
showing the character of the material 
listed. It has an index of authors. This, 
undoubtedly, in this day of discussion of 
the durability and preservation of printed 
material, will be a valuable source of in- 
formation for those interested in the 
subject. 

The May Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
presents another of the very desirable 
lists which Miss Harriet C. Long of the 
Wisconsin library commission has been 
compiling for these several years. Miss 
Long, it may be recalled, received the 
Scribner prize for the “best list of 200 
books by American authors for an 
American home.” 

_ This year the effort was to collect 
books of moderate cost, well within the 
means of any family. The choice of 





























books was confined to those costing $1 
or less with surprisingly attractive re- 
sults. There are 160 books chosen which 
Miss Long says may be purchased in any 
book shop for $140. 

The approximate age of the child who 
will enjoy the book has been added in the 
children’s section. The older children 
will enjoy many of the books listed in 
the adult section. 


A new supplement to the Standard 
Catalog for high school libraries, 1926- 
1928, has been issued. This supple- 
ment is in two divisions. Part 1 is 
a classified list with notes and Part 2 
is a dictionary catalog of the 682 books 
and 465 pamphlets included. The se- 
ries is edited by Zaidee Brown and 
Clarissa L. Goold. 

The Library and its workers, by 
Jessie Sargent McNeice, is an exposi- 
tion of the topic which furnishes a title 
for another late volume in the series, 
Classics of American librarianship, ed- 
ited by Dr A. E. Bostwick. Some of 
the topics are: Qualifications of li- 
brary assistants, relations with the 
readers, salaries, hours, vacations, 
training and other matters of interest 
to staff members. 

Another Wilson supplement is the 
Index to short stories of which the 
second edition was published in 1925. 
Librarians will appreciate that this is 
another Wilson publication that is sold 
on the service basis enabling the small 
libraries and individuals to obtain it at 
a reduced price. © 


The Commonwealth Fund of New 
York, particularly interested in child 
welfare, has finished a five-year demon- 
stration of public health activities with 
particular reference to child health in 
Fargo, N. D. The purpose was to deter- 
mine the effect upon community health 
and welfare of reasonably complete and 
adequately supported programs of offi- 
cial and voluntary health activities. 
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Maud A. Brown was director of the 
demonstration staff and has prepared a 
volume, Teaching health in Fargo, giv- 
ing detailed account of the methods of 
health teaching which were developed 
during the first four years of the dem- 
onstration, published by the Common- 
wealth Fund division of publications. 
The contents of the book setting forth 
demonstrations and the facts which have 
been collected concerning conditions, are 
interesting and suggestive. Many photo- 
graphs showing classroom activities, chil- 
dren’s drawings, devices for health edu- 
cation, etc., illustrates the book. 

A historical and descriptive account 
of the health demonstration as a whole 
has recently been issued by the Com- 
monwealth Fund division in a volume 
of 204 pages entitled, Five years in 
Fargo. 





Today’s Reader in the Small Public 
Libraries’ 

A decade ago the meetings of libra- 
rians were agitated by the question of 
advertising the public library. Many be- 
lieved it undignified and not in keeping 
with the atmosphere of the institution. 
Now news about the local library and 
about the whole library movement in 
America and internationally is demanded 
by both readers and editors of dailies 
and of trade journals. The problem for 
the librarian is now not one of inter- 
esting persons in the library but of 
keeping readers interested. 

Libraries today to be popular, must 
buy ahead of the demand for books and 
must buy the expensive new volumes to 
which the majority of readers do not 
have access. A small public library -can 
serve its patronage wisely only if it de- 
fines the field of its purchases and then 
makes the library’s policy of book pur- 
chase and its limits completely under- 
stood, and outside its own field depends 
upon codperation with specialized li- 
braries of importance. 


a talk by M 


1Extract f giey, librarian 
of the Public tit library, Montclair’ N. are pu 
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Beauty is an element which even the 
small, crowded, workaday public library 
must strive for anew. Ten years ago at- 
mosphere was completely sacrificed in 
the pursuit of routine efficiency. The 
town library must be as attractive as 
New York’s best bookshops if it expects 
to extend its work. 

Advisory service, consisting of able 


recommendations about the next books 
to read, and the best books to read for 
a particular problem, is today as impor- 
tant a part of any library’s work as 
is the lending of books. Readers are 
turning to libraries for a super-service 
which evaluates books and which is not 
the function of either the bookshop or 
the school. 





L is for Leaders 


eaders in 

ibrary work should be 

avish with 

abor and 

earning. They should allow for 
eisure also, in order to 


ink 

ife with 

earning. For truly 
ofty 

iving is the 
everage that 

ights the 
aw-abiding and 
ends 

eaven to influence. 
et us 


aunch a campaign for 
aughter. among 
eaders, for it also 
eavens and 

eads to 

iberal support. 





eaders in 

ibrary work are 

oyal to all; are always on the 
evel, are 

arge-hearted, 

overs of mankind, eschew 
uxury, 

evity, and 

aisser-faire. 

eaders 

ove the 

etter L 

ike the French illuminators; 
eave nothing at 

oose ends for others to 
ibel; are never 

azy or 

istless or 

ittle. Always 

ight the way for others 
iberally. To Roget and 
ibraries be the praise and 


aurel. Amen. 
M. E. H.! 








Secretary of Agriculture Hyde in 
speaking of what he considered a notable 
expansion of library service available to 
farmers, said: 

Another potent force in. the campaign to 


reach the remotest farm homes with good 
books is the enthusiasm and spirit of the 


type of young library workers who are de- 
veloping or who are entering this field of 
rural service. Then in each state we have 
the specialized agricultural librarians at the 
land-grant college, the experiment station, 
the university. 





1Given at the May-Day party of the Wisconsin 
library school in 1928. 
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~ #the year was awarded to Alice E. Phelps. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

The class returned from the American 
Library Association conference in 
Washington with increased enthusiasm 
for their chosen profession and a new 
vision of its possibilities. Visits to the 
Library of Congress and to the Public 
library of the District of Columbia 
added much to the enjoyment of the 
week. The students taking the course in 
Library work with schools spent Mon- 
day and Tuesday of that week visiting 
school libraries in Brooklyn and New 
York. 

The Commencement exercises were 
held on June 13 with Dr James I. Wyer 
as the speaker of the occasion. Diplomas 
were awarded to 44 graduates; 17 in the 
course in Library work with children, 
20 in the course in General Library 
work, and 7 in the course in Library 
work with schools. 

A very lovely tribute from the grad- 
uating class to the memory of Miriam 
Cupps, a classmate, was the presentation 
to the school of a collection of books of 
poetry. The class also contributed $50 
to the Student loan fund as their class 
gift. Other contributions to the Loan 
fund were announced as well as an 
anonymous gift of $100 to the Nina C. 
Brotherton scholarship fund. 

Frances H. KEtty 
Principal 
Drexel Institute 

The students of the Drexel library 
school were graduated Monday, June 17. 
The graduating address was delivered 
by William John Cooper, M.A., LL.D., 
Ed.D., U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

The students entertained the faculty 
and library staff at tea, at which time 
the annual honors were announced: first 
honor, Mary E. Meyer; second honor, 
Beryl Funk. The prize offered each year 
by the Drexel Institute Library School 
association for outstanding work during 





The class had the pleasure of hearing 
two lectures on French publishers and 
libraries by Mlle Marguerite Dumont, 
also a lecture by Dr Frank G. Lewis on 
works of general interest in philosophy 
and religion. 

A visit was made to the Haddon 
Craftsmen, where the class had an op- 
portunity to see all the processes of 
bookmaking. 

The students finished in June classify- 
ing and cataloging a selected library for 
the mountain children of North Caro- 
lina, to be presented to the John C. 
Campbell Folk School. A _ book plate 
was made bearing the school motto “I 
sing behind the plow” and a complete 
annotated catalog accompanied the 
books. 

ANNE W. How ranp 
Director 
University of Illinois 

At the recent commencement of the 
Library school of the University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, degrees of B. S. in Library 
Science were conferred on 92 graduates. 
Degrees of M. A. in Library Science 
were given to seven. 

Since the last commencement, the B. S. 
degree in Library Science was given to 
10 candidates and the M. A. degree to 
two. 

Pratt Institute 

The class of 1929 graduated on June 
20 one hundred per cent strong, none 
having fallen by the way. The Alumni 
supper, held on June 11, brought out a 
gathering of over 100, present and for- 
mer students of the school, the classes of 
99, ’04, 09 and ’19 giving good accounts 
of themselves. Representing 99 was 
Mary Kingsbury, the first high-school li- 
brarian in Greater New York, doing val- 
iant service at the Erasmus Hall high 
school. Edith Shearer, librarian of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
spoke for ’04, Julius Lucht, librarian of 
the Public library, Newton, Mass., for 
09, and Mrs Dorothy Emmel Peake, 
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head of the loan department at Colum- 
bia University, for 719. 

Visits were paid during the past month 
to the libraries of Columbia University, 
the Engineering Societies library, to the 
Baker and Taylor Company, the Double- 
day Doran establishment at Garden City, 
to the public libraries of Englewood, 
N. J. and Newark, and to the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

Over 80 graduates of the school gath- 
ered for dinner in Washington at the 
time of the A. L. A. meeting. 

The students of the present class have 
been placed thruout the country from 
McGill University to New York, Vir- 
giana, Chicago, Wisconsin, Oregon and 
on to Palestine. 

Yehuda Yaari, who has been in Pratt 
Institute library school the past year, re- 
turns to the University of Jerusalem li- 
brary. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 
St Louis 

The graduating exercises were held, 
June 6. 

Judge O’Neill Ryan of the Board of 
Directors of the library presided, and 
Mrs A. J. Burr, a member of the Board, 
presented the diplomas to the 34 grad- 
uates. An address on the subject, Liter- 
ature and librarianship, was given by Dr 
George Reeves Throop, chancellor of 
Washington University, St Louis. 

There were 17 local students grad- 
uated from the course in general library 
science, with 10 out-of-town students. 

Two local students were graduated 
from the course in Library work with 
children and five out-of-town students. 

Mrs Harriet P. SAWYER 
Principal 


Simmons College 

At the Commencement exercises, June . 

10, the B. S. degree was granted to 70 

candidates, of whom 52 were completing 

the senior year and 18 had previously 

received a baccalaureate degree from an 
academic college. 


Thirty-three were from Massachu- 
setts, 12 from other New England states. 
There were representatives from 13 oth- 
er states; New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Utah, 
Arkansas, Washington (State), one 
from Hawaii, and three from Canada. 

June RicHarpDsoN DONNELLY 
Director 


University of Washington 

A very enjoyable meeting of the 
Alumni association was held, May 31. 
The graduating class of 44 presented a 
gift of over $50 as a fund to be used in 
furnishing a social hall for the Library 
School students. The revised alumni 
directory (1914-1929) was ready for dis- 
tribution. 

Association officers elected for next 
year are Ruth Hale, ’23, president; Rus- 
sella Hardeman, ’23, vice-president; 
Helen Moore, ’29, secretary; Marjorie 
Sing, ’28, treasurer. 

Nell Unger, ’18, librarian, Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon, has received a Carnegie 
scholarship and will enter the Columbia li- 
brary school next fall. Ruth McDonald, ’25, 
bs also enter Columbia. 

ye ate Savage, ’28, was married, June 
8, eorge F. Porter. Mrs Porter who 
was formerly in the Circulation division, 
University of Washington library, has _ re- 


signed to accept a position in the Stations 
division of the Seattle public library. 


Further appointments of the class of 
1929 include: 


Katherine Beggs, children’s department 
and Elizabeth Franck, circulation de- 
partment, Library association of Portland, 
Oregon; Elsie Clodius, circulation de- 
partment, Tacoma public library; Ruth 
McDonald, Public library, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Blanche Giffen, assistant, Public library, 
Medford, Oregon; Margaret Nye, assistant, 
Public library, Klamath Falls, Oregon; Elsie 
Potter, order librarian, Public library, Long 


Beach, California. 
W. E. Henry 
Dean 


Western Reserve University 
There were 64 students placed at the 
close of the year. The most of these 
went into libraries scattered over the 
country. The Cleveland library school 
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system absorbed 18; 15 went into chil- 
dren’s libraries. One student, Katherine 
C. Cook, who has had several years’ li- 
brary experience in the Public library, 
St Joseph, Mo., joins the faculty of the 
Western Reserve University library 
school next September. 
Attce S. TYLER 
Dean 


Twenty-fifth anniversary at Western 
Reserve library school 

The close of the year at the School of 
Library Science of Western Reserve 
University completes twenty-five years 
of history, the school having opened in 
September, 1904. The occasion was duly 
celebrated by the Alumni association of 
the school during Commencement week 
by an anniversary dinner on Tuesday 
evening, June 11, at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, which combined some features of 
the usual Founders Day observance. 

The dinner was presided over by Miss 
Margaret E. Wright, president of the 
Alumni association. There was an at- 
tendance of almost 300 alumni and 
guests and the occasion was made no- 
table not only by the presence of both 
President Robert E. Vinson and Pres- 
dent-emeritus Charles F. Thwing and 


deans from many of the University 


schools and colleges, but by the presence 
of Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant 
secretary of the American Library As- 
sociation and secretary of the A. L. A. 
Board of Education, who was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Dr Thwing, one of the 
founders of the school, beloved by all, 
and Miss Linda A. Eastman, librarian of 


_the Cleveland public library, who has 


been associated with the school from 
its beginning, both spoke on the history 
and ideals of the school and of Mr 
Brett, the first dean, and Miss Doren, the 
first director. 

The retirement of the present dean, 
Miss Alice S. Tyler, was coincident with 
the twenty-fifth anniversary and was 
made the occasion for a most generous 
recognition of her 16 years’ connection 
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with the school as director and dean, and 
by many messages from graduates and 
friends; and by a surprise gift of a lib- 
eral “Travel Fund for Europe or else- 
where.” In response to the unique pres- 
entation, in the form of a “travel di- 
ploma” for Adult Education made by the 
Alumni president, Miss Tyler expressed 
her keen appreciation of the confidence, 
friendship, generosity and good wishes 
which had been expressed. Miss Tyler 
was made professor-emeritus by the uni- 
versity trustees. 

The appointment of the new dean, 
Herbert S. Hirshberg, was announced by 
President Vinson. Mr Hirshberg, li- 
brarian of the Public library, Akron, 
Ohio, is well known to the entire library 
profession by his fine record in various 
library capacities ; he is a member of the 
A. L. A. Board of Education and chair- 
man of the Curriculum Study committee 
of the A. L. A. Mr Hirshberg re- 
sponded to the introduction by a word of 
greeting to the Faculty and graduates of 
the school. He will assume his new du- 
ties in September. 

Miss Tyler was the honor guest at a 
luncheon given in the rooms of the 
school by the resident Faculty on 
Wednesday noon, when the Class of 
1929 and out-of-town graduates were 
also guests. 

A visitor writes: Dr Thwing, in a 
touching address, reviewed briefly the 
history of the school under Miss Tyler’s 
administration. He spoke of her hu- 
mility and also of that self-confidence 
which she possesses and which is always 
best demonstrated when she is called 
upon to further the interests of those 
committed to her interest. When one 


has had every gift a great profession can 
bestow, and when one has carried ap- 
pointed tasks nobly, a surety of action 
and a clarity of vision come that make it 
safe to predict, with the freedom of fu- 
ture years, even former contributions by 
Miss Tyler will be surpassed. 
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Department of School Libraries 


The youth who passes from school without acquiring the skill and habit of using his 
library for both pleasure and knowledge has been woefully mistaught.—W. S. Learned. 














Modern Historical Analysis 
(From the Oregonian, October 30, 1927) 


[Edgar B. Piper, editor of the Oregonian, 
has given his permission to have this edi- 
torial from the Oregonian reprinted. There 
is much in it that might furnish thoughtful 
consideration on the part of librarians, re- 
gardless of the circumstances that led to 
its use.—Editor of Lrprarigs.] 


There is a more than ordinarily 
widespread reluctance on the part of 
the public to delegate the function of 
censorship of our reading habits to any 
group of individuals, and yet the epi- 
sode may serve as a peg on which to 
hang a commentary on certain duties 
of school textbook writers as distin- 
guished from those whose works are 
intended for other purposes, The icon- 
oclastic tendency in modern historical 
analysis may not be in itself wholly 
bad; so far as it is evidence of desire 
to get at the truth it is but part of the 
larger spirit of inquiry which we would 
foster at all costs because it is on open- 
minded inquiry that progress is based. 
But to present a set of facts in detail, 
for the examination of ripe students— 
as, for example, certain writers have 
lately been doing in an attempt to mod- 
ify the popular verdict on Aaron Burr 
—is one thing; while presenting iso- 
lated data, dissociated from favorable 
instances which are equally true, for 
the consideration of young pupils is an- 
other. Notwithstanding the close asso- 
ciation of the library with the school 
and the increasing co-operation of 
these agencies in education, the fact 
remains that there is a distinction. We 
doubt that there are sound grounds for 
the exclusion of any decent book from 
the library, except perhaps obvious in- 
sincerity or lack of merit which would 
render their purchase a waste of public 
funds, while on the other hand it may 
be not only expedient but even impera- 


tive that texts furnished to children 
shall conform to the necessities of the 
problem of wholesale education. 

The point is illustrated by a passage 
in one of the juvenile histories ex- 
cluded from the public schools of New 
York, wherein John Hancock was cav- 
alierly dismissed as a “smuggler” and 
violator of British trade laws, while 
the author was at no pains to explain 
the attitude of the colonists of that 
time which made “smuggling” a less 
venal offense than it would have been 
in a community not having the back- 
ground of grievance based on taxation 
without representation, which was the 
germ: of colonial protest. The princi- 
ple is not even that mention of the 
peccadilloes of famous men is unneces- 
sary and frequently in bad taste; it. is 
that where, in an elaborate treatment 
of the subject, such references might 
merely round out the picture, as it 
were, and be regarded by the careful 
reader as but matters of detail, they 
are wholly out of scale in a brief sum- 
mary. 

Too, there are the pedagogics of 
writing for young minds to consider. 
Every school teacher knows that odd, 
unusual and piquant facts are easiest 
to remember; instruction is wisely di- 
rected by this psychological verity, 
and it is fundamentally wrong to give 
a distorted impression deliberately. 
The necessity for curtailment of quan- 


tity in school texts imposes both an. 


obligation and a right of prudent cen- 
sorship which does not relate to books 
which, however at variance with tradi- 
tion, represent candid effort to present 
a hackneyed topic in a new light. 

The ultimate truth in history is 
bound up in perspective. No perspec- 
tive, no history is a pretty safe gener- 
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alization. That recent writers profes- 
sing to present biographies of the true 
this-and-that have also erred in em- 
phasis on disproportionate incidents 
and episodes—as has notably been 
done with George Washington—is a 
reason for sounding a warning; it is 
ground for advising readers that they 
are investing time and meney in unau- 
thentic and unreliable goods; it is not, 
however, justification for a course— 
such as committing their books to the 
flames—which in the end must only 
excite suspicion, raise the issue of good 
faith and result in the undue advertise- 
ment of undeserving wares. 

We would not “standardize” history 
by any means. But we would essay 
the not impracticable task of agreeing 
that certain fundamentals are appro- 
priate to the teaching of beginners. We 
would not needlessly insert blemishes 
in portraits made on so small a scale 
that they would be normally invisible. 
And we would say that the pure icono- 
clast is not the man to write the school- 
books. Later in life the pupil may 
come to lose confidence in the sanctity 
of “the book”; but by that time he 
may have acquired a sense of discrim- 
ination. It is proper that novices shall 
be protected against the kind of his- 
torian whose sole aim is to be different. 
Particularly, when his theme is_all- 
around disrespect for the founders of 
the nation, he is vastly more likely to 
be wrong than right. 





The circulating department is com- 
ing into its own in the increased appre- 
ciation of it by those responsible for 
library service, as the most important 
work in a public library. The tech- 
nical records, cataloging, classifying, 
etc., may have faults which the public 
does not know, but when the circula- 
tion work is incorrectly done, the 
whole institution suffers in the estima- 
tion of its owners—the public. Its 
work is the keynote. 








Reading for Fun in Cape May County’ 


Sarah A. Thomas, librarian, Cape May 
County, New Jersey 


In the fall of 1928, a new monograph 
on reading was issued by the Department 


of education of New Jersey. It recom- 
mended stories and poems for the differ- 
ent grades and suggested book reports. 
It seemed an excellent opportunity for 
the County library to somewhat intensify 
the reading in the schools. The County 


" superintendent of schools in Cape May 


county believes that one of the most im- 
portant functions of the public schools 
is to give a child a taste for reading as a 
recreation. 

We decided that graded lists as guides 
would be desirable, as many of our rural 
teachers have three and four grades in a 
room. A number of printed lists were 
consulted but none seemed entirely suit- 
able. With the hearty approval of the 
County superintendent it was decided to 
make lists, begining with the third grade, 
and adapted to the County Library col- 
lection. It seemed best to include only 
reading of a recreational character, 
chiefly fiction, and to avoid what might 
seem to have any connection with school 
reference work, books for which are lib- 
erally supplied by the County library. 
Each of the semi-permanent collections 
in the schools has several anthologies 
and these were not included in the lists. 

The lists were arranged by school 
grade, and each title given a range of 
two or more grades; much assistance for 
this was found in the Children’s Catalog 
and other standard guides. Some ex- 
ceptions were made and a higher grade 
substituted. 

The lists were presented to the rural 
teachers at two group meetings, with a 
request that if possible each child read © 
at least one book a month and make a 
book report. It was suggested that the 
lists be hung where the children have 
easy access to them. 





1Read at County Library section of A. L. A. con- 
ference, 1929. 
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We have found that with children 
there is not the odium attached to a book 
report that we find in high school and 
later. The reports grew in popularity ; 
being frequently oral, they served to ad- 
vertise popular titles, and discussions of 
books became general. Children were 
encouraged to ask for books from the 
lists; these requests were filled as soon 
as possible. In some schools, book clubs 
were formed, with officers solemnly 
elected and the minutes kept by the sec- 
retary; some of these were quite enter- 
taining. One of these secretaries wrote 
recently asking for more books, as 70 
had been reported upon in the club. 

Comments such as this were heard 
from teachers: “One of my big boys 
never read a book in his life before, but 
this year he has read seven.” “Each child 
in my room has read at least a book a 
month and reported on it; besides that, 
we have had as many book reports as we 
have had time to put in.” “Even my 
first graders want to make book reports, 
and I let them tell about the books that 
they have read.” “Two of my boys have 
read 62-books each this year from your 
lists.” “My children have never used 
the library as much as they have this 
year.” 

In making the round of visits to 
schools we found that the collections 
seemed to satisfy the children more than 
during previous years and that there 
seemed to be less of the restless call for 
new titles just for the excitement of the 
change. Children made quite a game of 
checking over the lists and seeing how 
many titles they could locate in their 
present collection. 

We feel that the presenting of such 
lists has proved a great help to the 
reading. It has stimulated the retarded, 
and has kept children more closely: to 
the library collections, instead of both- 
ering with outside thrillers. It has kept 
the interest alive by wanting books 
which they do not have at the present 


time but will probably have the next 
time. 

For the coming school year, the lists 
will be revised and used in much the 
same way. We are planning a number 
of posters, including a picture, and in- 
teresting title, such as “Flying,” “Wild 
animal ways,” etc. and a typed book 
list. The posters will be assembled 
and the printing done by the children 
under the direction of the supervisors 
of art. The posters, accompanied by a 
group of books, will be taken to a 
school and left as long as seems desir- 
able. This seems a logical step to fol- 
low the experiment of this year, and 
we hope that the plan will be equally 
successful. 





Staff Spirit Among Student Assistants 


Louis Shores, librarian, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


In library school last year I assumed 
the negative side of the question, “Is 
student help desirable in a college li- 
brary?” I did so only to meet the class 
room assignment, but like Galileo I pro- 
tested under my breath, “Neverthelss, I 
still believe in student help.” When I 
went out of my own library shortly 
thereafter, I was given the opportunity 
to substantiate my belief. 

There is only one other full time mem- 
ber on our staff besides myself. The rest 
of the work is done by fourteen student 
assistants employed from three to eigh- 
teen hours a week. Eleven of these 
fourteen were totally inexperienced at 
the beginning of the present school quar- 
ter, and two of the remaining three had 
been employed only a short time during 
the preceding term. The other student 
was thoroughly experienced and knew 
the collection better than anyone else on 
the campus. With this material, we pre- 
pared to serve a student body of 500 
students and a faculty of 50 teachers. 

A week before the opening of school, 
I addressed letters to all of the students 
selected for this year’s. staff, welcoming 





























them to library work and announcing a 
staff meeting for the opening day of 
school. The meeting was attended 100 
per cent and I outlined the scope of li- 
brary work, indicating in a general way 
the opportunities for college trained 
men and women in the profession. I be- 
gan by emphasizing the importance of 
library work and by impressing the stu- 
dents that they were a select group and 
that their work in the library was dif- 
ferent from any other type of employ- 
ment on the campus. “After all,” I con- 
tinued, “a certain amount of intelligence 
is necessary; knowledge of skills must 
be acquired; and a love for books is an 
asset. The library this year wants only 
those students who are interested in li- 
brary work and not people who merely 
need the money.” The rest of the meet- 
ing was given over to explaining the nec- 
essary mechanical operations at the loan 
desk and elsewhere. 

Of the fourteen students, ten assist at 
the loan desk. One of the students whe 
had some experience last year, is in 
charge of the desk and the other nine 
students are responsible to him and he, 
in turn, is responsible to the assistant li- 
brarian. Each of the student assistants 
has an initial by which we can trace mis- 
takes in charging. In addition to the 
regular duties at the desk, each student 
is made responsible for a section of the 
collection. These assignments change 
each month. A student may be respon- 
sible for all of the books in the 300 class 
this month and the following month may 
be assigned to the revision of the 800 
class. By changing each month, all of 
the students become acquainted with the 
entire collection. At the same time, the 
books are kept looking neat on the 
shelves through constant revision carried 
on during the spare time of the people at 
the desk. 

Of the remaining four students, one 
does all the mending by the Toronto 
method and does a neat job of it, and 
the other three assist in the office with 
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typing, book plating and marking and 
even accessioning and order work. All 
of the routine in the library has been 
outlined on typewritten sheets which are 
posted on the staff bulletin board. There 
is a definité charging system and a step 
by step routine in the preparation of new 
books for the shelves. 

To maintain the staff spirit we have 
meetings once a month. These are often 
in the nature of social gatherings. The 
students are permitted to bring their 
“dates” if they care to, and refreshments 
and program are provided by a commit- 
tee selected from the staff. Whatever 
problems individual staff members have 
are first discussed and then we proceed 
to the social program. Occasionally, we 
have a strictly business meeting and then 
I explain some phase of library work or 
ask one of the assistants to discuss a 
process which may be causing some dif- 
ficulty. 

Each quarter, I offer a one hour in- 
troductory course in library science in 
which the student assistants as well as 
others enroll. From this class I make a 
selection for the library staff. Usually, 
the selection substantiates my choice be- 
cause the student’s work in the library 
will not vary greatly from that done in 
the class room. In addition to discuss- 
ing the machanics of the library, the cat- 
alog, classification, reference tools, etc., 
I also devote one lecture to the history 
of libraries and another to “Librarian- 
ship as a profession.” The staff bulletin 
board also displays professional material, 
and a number of students have begun to 
read the professional journals. Proba- 
bly two or three student assistants will 
go to the Hampton library school next 
year. 

It may be that Fisk’s staff of student 
assistants cannot be taken as an example. 
Nevertheless, the experiment substan- 
tiates my belief that student assistants 
can be employed profitably in any school 
library. There is no task in the library 
for which a student cannot be fitted as 
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well as the full time untrained worker. 
The important point is to make a careful 
selection of the student and then devote 
some time to instruction. Of course, the 
trained worker is desirable, but where 
the college budget is limited, money can 
be made to go further by investing in 
student help of the right kind rather than 
in untrained, clerical full time help. 





School Visiting 

For real sport in the line of library 
work, commend me to school visit- 
ing. This is from one who had never 
done it before last week, and who has 
now finished and knows all about it. 

Armed with book-lists, application 
blanks, and a very dry throat, you ap- 
proach the great, big enormous school 
building. (Note: people who wish to 
regain their lost childhood should try 
this. It brings back rather vividly the 
first day you ever went to school. Only, 
that day, if you were lucky, you had 
your mother along. Being too big for 
that now you go up the steps alone.) 

The principal is very cordial to you, 
saying, with a generous wave of his 
hand, to go ahead and do as you please, 
—the school is yours. Ha! Ha! you 
laugh bitterly. If you could do as you 
please, you guess you know where you’d 
be; back safe in the nice quiet library. 
But, gathering your courage in both 
hands, along with the other parapher- 
nalia, you pass along the hall. Doors, 
doors, doors, doors, boots, boots, boots, 
boots (you are a little light headed from 
the strain). At last you select a door 
and knock, boldly. No answer. Again. 
No answer. You open the door slightly, 
and peer into blackness. It is a cloak- 
room. Somewhat encouraged, you pass 
on. Who knows? They must all be 
cloakrooms! You knock quite jauntily 
on the next door. Immediately it opens 
and there you are. A classroom of about 
40 eager infants, staring with all their 
eyes. ... 


> 


Now, if the school is close to the li- 
brary, you know most of these children, 
and they know you, and what started 
out to be a bugaboo ends in a round of 
real pleasure. You will find that most 
teachers are very human individuals, 
who are glad to give you a few minutes 
of their time, some of them even mak- 
ing short speeches on the benefits de- 
rived from the use of the library! The 
children are courteous and may even 
wax enthusiastic now and then over the 
subject. If the school is farther away, 
and the children are strange, be com- 
forted. It is soon over. You say your 
speech, make your bow, and go. Yes, 
for real sport, take up school visiting. 
There you have it. Suspense, agony, 
pleasure and relief. Anyhow, you can 
always count on the relief. 

D. H. 





Essentials in Training for the Work of 
a School Librarian’ 


Edith L. Cook, School of Library Science, 
W. R. U., Cleveland, Ohio 


This presentation has a two-fold idea 
—from the point of view of the 1) li- 
brary school administrator, 2) library 
school student. 

Training for any kind of work pre- 
supposes an end in view and a knowl- 
edge of the scope of the field for which 
preparation is to be made. The pros- 
pective school librarian knows that her 
field is definitely that of the school; 
that education will be at the root of 
all she undertakes; that her clientele 
will be almost entirely teachers and 
pupils. 

The difficulty at the present time in 
the consideration of training seems to 
be that most educators and librarians 
who are the chief proponents of a cur- 
riculum stressing either educational 
courses or library courses respectively, 
assume a divergence of purpose and do 
not readily consider a point of view 
other than their own. 


1Read before the School Libraries section, Wash- 
ington meeting, May 14. 
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More consideration of the field of 
school library work as a whole is nec- 
essary and bias from the school or li- 
brary side must not be allowed to 
cramp the outline of studies which is 
offered to the prospective school li- 
brarian. 

While technically the public librarian 
as well as the school librarian shares 
with the teacher in the education of 
boys and girls, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the school librarian’s 
contact is essentially through the me- 
she has 
been made familiar in the Library 
school and which she learns to adapt 
to the uses of teacher and pupil in their 
application primarily to the school cur- 
riculum. 

The Library school administrator 
should provide a course rich in book 
content with opportunity for instruc- 
tion in the essentials of library tech- 
nique and administration, with field 
work under experienced librarians as a 
regular assignment. Add to this gen- 
eral outline, those studies in the fields 
of education and psychology which are 
needed to supplement the curriculum 
previously carried by the student and 
necessary to orient her to her prospec- 
tive field of work. 

The library school student will 
hardly be capable of anticipating the 
value of the work designed especially 
for her; evaluation will follow actual 
work in a school library of her own. 
Preferences for certain subjects, espe- 
cially those involving the examination 
of books, will undoubtedly be upper- 
most at first. But succeeding years will 
attest to the value derived also from 
a knowledge of technique involved in 
book preparation and book uses, and in 
the administration of the library room 
itself, as well as the educational meth- 
ods and practices which the school li- 
brarian observes in operation in the 
daily life of the school. 
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The field of books is a large one: 
ability to work intelligently with books 
is not learned in a day. The school li- 
brarian like the skilled artisan in any 
field, must be ready not only for the 
known daily demands of the school, 
but for the unexpected emergency, the 
special occasion where knowledge of 
books and how to use them gives her 
command of the whole library field, not 
restricted by the school community in 
which her library happens to be lo- 
cated. 





Not Worth Educating 

In a desolate little cove on the rocky 
shores of Norway, Ole E. Rélvaag, au- 
thor of Giants in the earth, spent his 
first few years. He was sent to school 
for several weeks each year until he 
reached the age of 14. Then his father 
withdrew the privilege because he be- 
lieved the boy incapable of learning. It 
was then that he said to his son, “You 
are not worth educating,” and the lad 
was set to the eternal task of fishing. 
But the Norwegian government sup- 
ported and maintained at this outpost 
of the world a good, small library, so 
that the boy had books to read, and by 
burying his head and heart in books, 
he learned more than he himself real- 
ized. He was not hemmed in by his 
own little village and the flat sea, for 
only the world marked his boundaries 
and only the interminable past traced 
the edges of his horizons. The last of 
the Mohicans was the first novel that 
he read, and Dickens and Bullwer-Lyt- 
ton followed fast after Cooper. 

When R6lvaag came to the plains of 
South Dakota, he was drawn away 
from the farm where he worked for his 
uncle by the old urge towards books 
and knowledge. Consequently, at the 


age of 23 he entered preparatory school 
and at the age of 28 was graduated 
from St. Olaf’s College, where he now 
holds the chair of Norwegian litera- 
ture. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Elizabeth F. Smith, Simmons ’26, will 
join the staff of the Bookshop for Boys 
and Girls, Boston, in the Fall. 


Dr Lewis N. Wilson has retired as 
librarian of Clark University library, 
Springfield, Mass., after 40 years serv- 
ice. 

Elvera L. Bianchi, Simmons ’25, will 
be the school librarian at the Wellesley 
high school at the opening of the fall ses- 
sion. 

Henry B. Van Hoesen, for some years 
assistant-librarian of Princeton Univer- 
sity library, will become associate- 
librarian of Brown University, Septem- 
ber 1. 


Leo R. Etzkorn, New York S. L. S. 
’25, has resigned as librarian of the 
Public library, Cambridge, Mass., to 
become librarian of Public library, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Dorothy Annable, Simmons ’18, has 
resigned her position as librarian of the 
Public library, Walpole, to become sec- 
retary of the New Hampshire library 
commission, Concord. 

The discovery has been made that 
the underpinning supporting the walls 
of the Boston public library which are 
wooden have decayed and will have to 
be encased in concrete to insure the 
safety of the building. A request for 
$100,000 to be expended in repairing 
the wooden piles has been presented to 
the City Council. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Fitchburg, Mass., records the 
following: Population served, ‘43,609; 
number of agencies, 37; number of 
staff, 5; volumes on the shelves, 72,355; 
number of volumes lent for home use, 
119,732 (75 per cent fiction); number 
of borrowers, 7,257; income, $16,084; 
payment for library service, $8,690; 
books, $3,020; periodicals and binding, 
$896 ; total expenditures, $16,054. 


The annual report of the Elmwood li- 
brary, Providence, R. I., shows a circu- 
lation of 202,467 v. for the year, an in- 
crease of 12,353 for the year and 29,322 
increase for the past two years. Of this 
number, 50,646 were issued by the juve- 
nile department. The total number of 
active registered borrowers is 10,071, 
representing a circulation of 20 volumes 
per capita of registered borrowers. The 
circulation per capita of population for 
the Elmwood district of Providence is 8; 
volumes in the library, 30,356; number 
on staff, 12. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Somerville, Mass., records: 
Population, 103,000, served thru one 
Central building, three branches, one 
high school, four institutions and 247 
school rooms; number of books on 
shelves, 128,975; number of volumes lent 
for home use, 538,469; circulation per 
capita, 5.2; number of registered bor- 
rowers, 17,960; number in library serv- 
ice, 53; janitor service, 6; receipts, $86,- 
756; library expenditure—library oper- 
ating expenses, $70,893; building operat- 
ing expenses, $15,014; total maintenance 
expense, $86,087. 


Central Atlantic 
Mary Logan, Simmons ’22, is an as- 
sistant in the Aguilar branch, Public li- 
brary, New York. 


Lilian Lewis, Pratt ’26, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the American Wom- 
an’s association, New York City. 


Caryl Miller, Simmons ’24, is now an 
assistant at the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany, 200 Varick Street, New York City. 


Vivian A. Brown, Simmons ’27, has 
been appointed assistant in circulation, 
Wilmington Free Institute library, Dela- 
ware. &® 

Anna G. Browne, Pratt ’25, cataloger 
at Wells College, succeeds Miss Alice E. 
Sanborn, Pratt 98, who is retiring as the 
librarian at Wells. 
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Helen I. Sinclair, Pratt ’27, assistant 
reference librarian at Princeton Univer- 
sity, has accepted the position of head 
cataloger at the Colgate University li- 
brary, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Ruth D. McCollough, N. Y. S. 715, 
has resigned as head of the catalog 
department, Public library, Flint, 
Mich., to accept a similar position in 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 


Eleanor Midwood, Simmons ’27, has 
accepted the position of third cataloger, 
Hispanic Society of America, New York 
City. She expects to spend the early 
part of the summer in the British Isles. 


Clara Beetle, Simmons ’14, has re- 
signed as head of the catalog depart- 
ment of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, and will enter Columbia Uni- 
versity for advanced work next fall. 


Mrs Archibald (Anna E. Monahan), 
Simmons ’08, has been engaged by the 
Pan American Airways, Washington, 
D. C., to compile a cable code for them. 
Her Washington address is 2153 Cali- 
fornia Street, N. W. 


The assistants in the libraries of the 
Municipal division of Greater New 
York have combined in a staff associa- 
tion of the public libraries of the city 
of New York. This includes the staffs 
of the public libraries of Queens, Brook- 
lyn and Manhattan. 


Maria C. Brace, of the Circulation 
department of the Public library, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been appointed to the 
staff of the Business branch of the 
Public library, Newark, N. J. Miss 
Brace has been previously connected 
with the public libraries at St. Paul, 
Minn., and Waterloo, Ia. 


Charles R. Bacon of Camden county, 
newspaper man and director of publicity 
for the Republican state committee of 
New Jersey, has been appointed state 
librarian of New Jersey for a term of 
five years at an annual salary of $5,000. 
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Mr Bacon succeeds John P. Dullard who 
remains at the library as assistant to Mr 
Bacon. 


Mr E. A. Fleisher, founder of the 
Symphony club, Philadelphia, has ten- 
dered as a gift to the Free library of 
Philadelphia the club collection of rare 
and valuable musical scores. The col- 
lection is valued at $500,000. 

Ownership of the collection will re- 
main for the present with Mr. Fleisher. 
On his death, the ownership of the col- 
lection will be vested in the library. In 
the meantime the library is to be its cus- 
todian. 


The report of the Public library, 
Washington, D. C., records a circulation 
of 1,578,422 v. with the total loss of 
books as less than one-tenth of one per 
cent. Dr Bowerman points out that 
the loss of books is so few, in compari- 
son with the number circulated, that it 
costs the library more to maintain a 
messenger service for the recovery of 
missing books than the value of the 
books themselves, but there is a duty in 
safeguarding government property which 
makes it necessary to attempt to recover 
the books. 


The annual report of the New York 
State library, Albany, shows: Number 
of books in library, 564,136; number 
of pamphlets, newspapers and period- 
icals, 330,748; books lent for home use 
(including 32,107 v. for the blind), 97,- 
087; total number of registered bor- 
rowers (including 863 in library for the 
blind), 7,406; number of staff, 86. 

A financial summary records the fol- 
lowing statistics: Receipts from state 
appropriations, $203,105; expenditures 
—payments for books, periodicals, 
binding, $66,347; salaries, $125,236; 
court reports, purchase and distribu- 
tion, $1,247; total expenditure, $193,- 
687. 


The staff of G. E. Stechert & Com- 
pany, New York, celebrated the fortieth 
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anniversary of Mr Alfred Hafner’s con- 
nection with the company, June 5. By 
his energy, vision of the service, his 
untiring efforts and his conscientious 
performance of duty, he finally achieved 
partnership in the firm. His partnership 
continued even after the death of Mr 
Stechert, with the management of the 
firm in the hands of Mr Hafner. In 
1914, he became sole owner of G. E. 
Stechert & Company and for nearly a 
half century he has served the book 
world with distinction. 

At the dinner which marked Mr Haf- 
ner’s fortieth anniversary, the employes 
presented him with a handsome piece of 
silver. In his own celebration of the 
day, Mr Hafner gave each of his em- 
ployes a bonus check, the amount of 
which was marked by the number of 
years of service rendered by the recip- 
ient. Happy felicitations were made on 
both sides. 


Authorities of the Enoch Pratt free 
library of Baltimore have acquired 
the whole of one square for the new li- 
brary building. The plans are prac- 
tically complete and furnish interesting 
aspects of the proposed building. 

The latter will be of buff limestone, 
of classical design and modified by the 
needs of a modern library building. It 
will be three stories in height and the 
main entrance will be at the sidewalk 
level leading directly in the service 
room. On the first floor, there will be 
150,000 books forming the most active 
part of the library collection. The ceil- 
ing of the first floor will be 25 ft. high; 
of the second, 15 ft.; and the third, 12 
ft. The total book capacity of the 
building will be 1,008,000 v. The base- 
ment of the building with the ground 
sloping to the rear will give height for 
three stack levels with a series of pub- 
lic and staff work rooms along the 
ground floor. The cost of the building, 
equipment and furnishing will approxi- 


mate $2,400,000. 


Central 

Mary E. Downing has been ap- 
pointed as library-organizer for the 
Ohio state library. 

Mary McDonald, Wisconsin ’29, has 
been elected librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Catharine L. Johnson, Pratt ’25, as- 
sistant at the Gary public library, was 
married, May 3, to Edwin William An- 
deres of Gary, Indiana. 

The Chicago library board has an- 
nounced the erection of a library build- 


ing for the exclusive use of negroes on - 


the south side. The building will cost 
$100,000. 


The Foreman junior high school li- 
brary of Chicago has received a gift of 
8,000 books from the sons of Edwin G. 
Foreman in whose honor this school 
was named. 


The Public library of Galesburg, II- 
linois, suffered rather severe damage 
the last week in May by a fire. While 
considerable damage was done by 
smoke and water, the disaster was not 
as severe as was first reported. 


Ethel M Youtz, Pratt ’27, head of the 
circulation department at Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Ia., is to be in charge 
of the city extension work in the Public 
library, Racine, Wis. Mildred G. Tape, 
Pratt ’28, has also joined the staff of the 
Racine library. 


Charles H. Brown, librarian of the 
State College of Agriculture, Ames, 
Iowa, under the direction of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, is making a 
survey of the libraries in the Land- 
grant uriiversities and colleges for a 
period of three months. 


A recent law enacted by the Kansas 
legislature requires that counties with 
the population exceeding 125,000 must 
pay $10 annually to provide a medical: 
library for the county. This will be 
under the supervision of the county 
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commissioners and established at some 
easily accessible place. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Decatur, Illinois, records: Total 
number of volumes, 61,207; new books 
added, 4,026; registered borrowers, 4,- 
412; cards in force, 17,387; total cir- 
culation of books, 305,689 v. The finan- 
cial statement shows: Receipts from 
appropriation, $36,000; total receipts, 
$41,889; expenditures—salaries, $20,- 
385 ; janitor service, $2,660; books, pe- 
riodicals and binding, $9,262. 

Over 26 industrial exhibits were giv- 
en in the library and were found use- 
ful to teachers for use in the class- 
room. 


The report on the Indiana state library 
book-service-1928 shows 35,214 books 
lent to 18,674 individuals; 32,287 trav- 
eling library books to 369 stations; and 
11,070 reference questions answered. 

The biennial appropriation was $71,- 
000. The report shows: number of pub- 
lic libraries, 215 ; number of tax-support- 
ed libraries, 214. The report from the 
various library activities thruout the 
state shows a live growing spirit not only 
in the supervision of the library work 
for the state but in the independent ac- 
tivities of the libraries. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Marshalltown, Iowa, records: Cir- 
culation in main library and branches, 
122,425v. ; new books added, 2,472; num- 
ber of volumes in library, 23,502; bor- 
rowers’ cards issued, 1,386; population 
served, 19,000; receipts, $14,399; dis- 
bursements—books, periodicals and bind- 
ing, $5,097 ; salaries, $5,905. 

This report includes a list of note- 
worthy books added during the year. 
These and other books were displayed 
at exhibits of the Parent Teachers asso- 
ciation, the American association of Uni- 
versity women, and during National 
Book Week. 


The recent report of the Public li- 
brary of Grand Rapids, Michigan, cov- 
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ers a review of the 25 years for which 
it has successfully functioned in its 
new Ryerson library building. 

The figures relating to the present 
activities are practically five times 
those of 1904. The population has 
grown from 96,000 to 164,000. An in- 
teresting item in the report shows that 
the cost (in cents) per unit of recorded 
service based on the 1913 level of 
prices of 1904 was 8.92; of 1928, 5.43. 
The borrowers’ cards in force in 1929 
is 42,499 and the population, 164,200; 
books issued for home use, 1,024,674; 
readers using reading rooms, 995,034. 


A plan adopted for overcoming the 
complicated situation that has arisen in 
regard to the Cincinnnati public library 
is the action of the local County Com- 
missioners which has passed a resolution 
making levy of one-half mill of the en- 
tire tax due the county to provide funds 
for the library and to insure its being 
kept open, with county-wide service 
guaranteed. A contract with the Cincin- 
nati Board of Education’s library board 
which the courts have decided is the 
proper authority under the present law, 
has been made by the County Commis- 
sioners. The trustees that have been 
serving as a library board have been 
named by the Board of Education to fill 
out the time till 1930. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Galesburg, Illinois, records: Number 
of books in the library, 78,871; circula- 
tion for home use, 199,660 v; borrowers’ 
cards in force, 7,811; receipts, $23,844; 
expenditures — books, $4,122; binding, 
$961; salaries, $12,273; total expendi- 
tures, $28,162. The total use of the li- 
brary was the largest in any one year in 
its history. The registration includes 31 
percent of the population. An interest- 
ing item is the list of the various proc- 
esses followed before the purchase of 
2,490 books was made. This is followed 
by the various processes which followed 
the purchase before the cards were in 
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the catalog. There were 350 bibliogra- 


phies compiled by the reference librarian, 


on given topics. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Mason City, Iowa, shows: Cir- 
culation of books, 220,072; volumes in li- 
brary, 44,554; new books added, 4,412; 
borrowers’ cards issued, 2,834; bor- 
rowers’ cards in force, 10,139; per cent 
of population registered, 44.7; total re- 
ceipts, $39,206; ‘expenditures—books, 
periodicals and binding, $7,519; salaries, 
$13,382; janitor service, $1,270; library 
service staff, headed by Lydia Margaret 
Barrette, 12. 

One of the most interesting phases of 
adult education as witnessed by the li- 
brary was in education for parenthood. 
Books on parent education and on child 
study were added to the library, and the 
pamphlets recommended by the Child 
Welfare Research division of the State 
University of Iowa, were bought. Ex- 
hibits were made of the children’s for- 
eign picture books at the Iowa Teachers’ 
association and Iowa State library meet- 
ings. 

South 

Almira R. Wilcox, Pratt ’10, libra- 
rian of the Kensington branch of the 
Public library, Kansas City, Mo., died on 
March 11, after an illness of several 
months. 


Miss Lucy T. Fuller, for many years 
librarian of the Public library, Beau- 
mont, Texas, was married in April to 
Mr E. W. Gross, mayor of Beaumont. 


Miss Minnie M. Bell, librarian for 42° 


years of the Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, received the title of librarian-em- 
eritus with her retirement from active 
duty. 

Mrs Roberta Dulin Stewart, reference 
librarian, University of Texas library, 
has been awarded a fellowship in the 
Graduate library school, University of 
Chicago, for the session 1929-30. 


Helmer L. Webb has been appointed 
librarian of Tulane University at New 
Orleans. Mr Webb has had experience 
in university libraries both as student 
and in post-graduate work and as a mem- 
ber of the staff. He received the Mas- 
ter’s degree in Library Science after two 
years’ study in the University of Illinois 
library school. He has also served in 
the Grosvenor library, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Public library, New York City and the 
Public library, Seattle, Washington. Mr 
Webb will assume his duties, Septem- 
ber 1. 

Pacific Coast 

Frances D. Patterson, librarian of the 
Public library, Palo Alto, California, 
died, June 18. She was graduated from 
Stanford University in 1901 and entered 
the library service in 1903. 


The report of the Public library of 
Seattle, Washington, for 1928 is again 
a condensation of important facts relat- 
ing to the progress, activities and plans 
of that library. 

Number of books on shelves, 425,988; 
number of agencies, 158, consisting of 
main building, 11 branches, 25 stations, 
14 fire-stations, 23 miscellaneous sta- 
tions and 84 schools; total number .of 
volumes lent for home use, 2,922,716 


(fiction, 65 per cent; juvenile, 65 per 


cent); number of registered borrowers, 
100,222; number on staff: library serv- 
ice, 171, janitor service, 26; receipts, 
$378,856; expenditures—salaries, $228,- 
059; books, $54,605 ; periodicals, $6,089; 
and binding (including salaries) $15,- 
903; total expense, $324,583; building 
maintenance — janitor service, $36,375, 
which with other items make a total of 
$52,272. 





Wanted—A position as cataloger or li- 
brarian in a Middle-Western library by 
trained and experienced librarian. Ad- 
dress W. W., 2231 Maryland Avenue, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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